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GEORGE LAIDLER 1885-1968 


In Wentworth Bygones No. 1, you will find 
on page 2 a preface written by George Laidler about 
the formation of the Head-of-the-Lake Historical 
Society. Little is told, however, of the active part 
played by himself in the Society’s formation. With 
the publication of Wentworth Bygones No. 7, the first 
since Mr. Laidler’s death in June 1968 the editors felt 
that tribute should be paid to him for his untiring 
efforts and never-flagging interest in our organiza- 
tion, to which he was so whole-heartedly devoted. 


George Laidler was born at Berwick-on-Tweed, 
Northumberland County, England, on July 9, 1885. 
He came with his mother and sisters to Canada, early 
in 1910. In 1914, he enlisted with the Canadian 
Engineers, serving in France and Belgium for almost 
three years until 1917, when he became an Inspector 
of Ordnance Machinery in the British Ordnance Corps. 
After the war he returned to Canada, and was with 
the International Harvester Company in Hamilton, 
from January 1919 until his retirement in July 1950. 


After his family and his church, Mr. Laidler’s 
great delight was in the research and writing of local 
history. He could be said to have had “a nose for the 
unusual.” Adept at digging out littleknown and 
interesting facts he put them together in accurate 
and well-written addresses and articles, many of them 
illustrated with his own photographs. He would go 
any distance to track down history, and could tell 
stories of his adventures and escapades, that sent his 
listeners into gales of laughter. He was also a very 
kind man, and many students, struggling with his- 
torical problems have been given help and encourage- 


ment by him. 


As President of the Ontario Historical Society 
in 1947-1948, and of the Head-of-the-Lake Historical 
Society in 1948-1950, Mr. Laidler gave unsparingly 
to these organizations. His work for the preservation 
and dissemination of a true knowledge of our local 
historical heritage is an inspiration to all who come 


after him. 
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THE LIFE AND HISTORY OF RICHARD BEASLEY, 
ESQUIRE 


by Nicholas Leblovic 


THE BAILEY MEMORIAL LECTURE 
(An Address to the Society on October 22, 1965) 


“The first settler at the Head of the Lake”! is the inscription carved on his 
headstone in the churchyard of Christ’s Church in Hamilton, Ontario, in 1842. 
Despite the great diversity of opinion on this point, Richard Beasley, United Empire 
Loyalist, land magnate, Justice of the Peace, soldier, and gentleman, contributed in 
a major degree to the history and development of not only Hamilton and Went- 
worth County, but also the whole of Western Ontario. 


Due to the scarcity of written documents, the history of Richard Beasley’s 
early life is still very much in doubt, but certain conclusions may be ascertained 
from the facts that are available. According to the records, he was born on July 
21, 1761, of Dutch and English ancestry,2 in the then British-held Thirteen Colonies.3 
His grandparents, John Beasley and Lydia (Benthuysen) Beasley, emigrated from 
England in the late 17th or early 18th century, and settled in the colony of New 
York. John’s son, Henry Beasley, who was Richard’s father, married Maria Noble 
in 1724. It must be assumed, though one cannot be certain, that Richard Beasley 
was born and raised in or near Albany, New York, although the only proof that 
exists is that his aunt, Johanna Beasley, originally came from this region.4 


No records of his early life are available, but we know that during the 
Revolutionary War the Beasley family was one of the many that remained loyal to 
the Crown. Richard, though he was only 16 at this time, took it upon himself to 
enlist in the Loyalist Rogers’ Rangers and was later captured by rebel agents.5 At 
Peekskill, New York, records show that on the same day as his capture criminal 
charges were laid against him and a companion named Merit.é 


One must assume that Beasley either escaped or was released from his 
detention, for the next report we have of him is, that in 17777 he entered “The 
province at Niagara” (Fort Niagara) after what must have been a 500 mile trek 
through the Alleghany Mountains. This feat seems phenomenal for a boy only 16 
years old, alone, and possibly hunted. 


Beasley was one of many Loyalists who were entering British-held territory 
at that time, and although employment in this wilderness was extremely scarce, 
he was given the position of Assistant Commissary, or storekeeper, at Fort Niagara 
for the British forces in that region. He held this position for two years, and must 
have dealt extensively with the Six Nations Indians who were allies of the British 
in the war. This experience undoubtedly gave him good training for the future, 
when he would have numerous trade dealings with the Indians. In 1779 Beasley 
left Fort Niagara and was active in the Indian trade in the Niagara area for 
some time. 


As this area became more thickly settled in the early 1780's, Beasley formed 
a partnership with Peter Smyth, originally of Kingston. Together they owned_and 
operated a trading post in the interior, one of the first to distribute commodities 
in Wentworth County. In this venture they would have dealt extensively with the 
leading wholesale merchants of that day—the firm of Robert Hamilton and Richard 
Cartwright Jr.,° Beasley’s cousin. (See Note 4.) 


Beasley and Smyth expanded their operations farther west and_ established 
trading posts near Toronto. In 1788, as Loyalists, they petitioned the Land Board 
for the 200 acre grants that were due to them as Defenders of the Empire.”2 On 
July 19, 1789 the Report of the Land Committee granted: “For Richard Beasley1o 
and Peter Smyth, two hundred acres each—one at Toronto and the other at Pemit- 
scutiank—a place on the North side of Lake Ontario, if in the gift of the Crown and 
not interefering with any public or general arrangements. '! Unfortunately, the 
Toronto location was “interfering with public or general arrangements,” for in 1791, 
as Simcoe was planning to establish his Parliament there, the Upper Canada Land 
Board refused to approve the Toronto grant.12 Instead Beasley acquired 200 acres 
in what is today Wentworth County, near the intersection of Paradise Road and 
Main Street West in Hamilton where he built a crude log house.'3 The best descrip- 
tion of such a house is given by Mabel Burkholder in “The Story of Hamilton: 


= 


The average house had either one or two rooms and 
was usually fourteen feet by eighteen feet. The roof was con- 
structed of bark or hollowed basswood logs . . . The win- 
dows were often without glass, but with oiled paper or 
skins stretched across.14 


Not far away was the dwelling of Chief Thayendenaga or Joseph Brant; 
hence it was not unusual for the Indians to congregate at Beasley’s house. Beasley 
and Brant soon became close friends, which was to be to Beasley’s great advantage 
later in life. 


Unable to expand in the Toronto area, Beasley decided to extend his interests 
in the Hamilton region, and in 1791, in company with James Wilson, he established 
a mill in the Ancaster hills on a stream that flowed into Coote’s Paradise.15 For 
the settlers at the head of the lake it must have been a blessing, as previously the 
closest mill had been at Grimsby, requiring a long and arduous trek. 


In the same year, 1791, Beasley married Henrietta (Hannah) Springer, the 
second daughter of Margaret and David Springer. Henrietta’s father had been 
killed by rebel troops in New York and his widow and children had moved to 
Upper Canada, settling near the Hamilton escarpment. Several years before 1791 
Beasley had found Henrietta in the woods after she had been captured and then 
abandoned by a band of Seneca Indians. It seems that romance sprang from this 
chance encounter, and their marriage resulted. 


It is at this time that the question arises as to when Beasley moved to what 
is now Dundurn Park. The formal records show that he was not granted this tract 
by the Crown until 1798, yet unofficial reports prove that he dwelt there much 
earlier than this. 


In the 1791 census, Beasley was recorded as owning no more than the 
original 200 acres reported above. This fact is confirmed by the diary of Patrick 
Campbell, who, while travelling down from Niagara to the Grand River in 1792 
reported on February 10: 


We now entered Lake Geneva (Burlington Bay) .. . 
and drove on to the house of a Mr. Baisley who keeps shop 
at the head of Lake Geneva and trades with the Indians in 
Peltry.16 


Thus we may safely assume that by mid-1792 Beasley was still resident at 
his property at Beasley’s Hollow. 


In the same year property at Burlington Heights was granted to Robert 
Lottridge, who had served as a captain in the Indian Department during the 
American Revolution. This property was part of the Broken Front lots, which 
meant that much of it extended under the waters of Lake Geneva. Lottridge, on 
seeing this situation, applied to the Crown for a change of grants. Thus in 1792 
the property at the Head of the Lake was undoubtedly owned by Robert Lottridge. 
However, in Major E. B. Littlehales’ diary it is recorded that on March 1, 1793: 


On account of a severe storm we proceeded no farther 
than Beasley’s at Burlington Bay.17 


Again, on June 11, 1796 Mrs. Simcoe, wife of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
records in her diary a visit she and her husband paid to Beasley’s home: 


When we had crossed the bay, Beasley’s house became 
a very pretty object. We landed at it and walked up the 
hill from whence is a beautiful view of the lake. The hill 
is quite like a park, with large oak trees dispersed, but no 
underwood.18 


Thus it seems evident that by 1793 Beasley had moved on to Lottridge’s 
land, and by 1796 was well established there. It may be concluded from these 
facts that Lottridge, unhappy with his Barton holdings, moved his residence to 
his tract near Niagara, while applying for the exchange of the Broken Front lots 
for some more satisfactory ones. Beasley meanwhile, assuming that the substitution 
would take place fairly quickly, decided to establish himself on these lands so as 
to have a prior claim to them when they became vacant again. 


In 1796, before the transfer was awarded, Lottridge died, leaving the land 
to his two sons John and William. A dispute arose between these heirs and Beasley 
over the ownership of this tract. Beasley could not petition for outright title until 
the disagreement had been settled, and it was not until April 23, 1798 that he 
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finally wrote to D. W. Smith that he had “amicably settled the Lottridge affair.”19 
On January 19, 1798 Beasley applied for, and on July 10 received, the Burlington 
Heights grant, consisting of lots 18, 19, and 21 of concession 1, and lot 19 of 
concession 2.20 Thus officially in 1798 Beasley was granted the land he had been 
squatting on for almost six years. 


His acquisition of the Broken Front lots was not Beasley’s only land dealing, 
for over the past several years he had become quite a land manipulator and specu- 
lator. In 1795 he petitioned Governor Simcoe for an additional 1000 acres which 
were later granted.21 On September 20, 1796, he wrote to David W. Smith, Deputy 
Superintendent-General, asking to take over “Lott Number Six in West Flamboro,”22 
and on October 14, 1796 he requested Smith for “Lotts number ten, eleven and 
twelve;”23 again on September 15, 1800 he wrote that he was willing to give up 
400 acres in Binbrook Township after buying 800 acres previously;24 and finally, 
on September 25, 1800 George Chisholm wrote to Smith saying that he would 
relinquish his rights to 1000 acres in Walpole Township to Beasley.2s 


These are just a few examples, for Beasley seems to have been continuously 
buying land and manipulating grants in an effort to build up substantial holdings 
in this area. By 1800 he is known to have owned 1200 acres in Wentworth County, 
all of Waterloo County, part of Binbrook Township, and a multiplicity of indivi- 
dual lots in other dispersed locales. 


Beasley had indeed become an important man at the Head of the Lake, and 
one of a new class of business men and landed gentry upon whom Governor Simcoe 
depended to provide leadership in Upper Canada for all things political and social.26 
Simcoe may have been sorry that he had acquiesced so readily to Beasley’s request 
for the 1000 additional acres asked for in 1795 (see Note 18), for the visit in 1796 
by the Governor and his wife had not been a purely social one. Simcoe had been 
intending to establish at the Heights a town which would eventually be a site 
for the new provincial capital; and Beasley, feeling confident that no other site 
was possible for the future town, had demanded an exorbitant amount of land 
in exchange for relinquishing the Burlington Heights grant.27 This ultimatum forced 
Simcoe to withdraw his offer of purchase and to retain the capital at York.zs 


Editors note: This is apparently based on Mrs. Mary E. 
Rose Holden’s story in the Wentworth Historical Society’s 
“Papers and Records,” vol. 2, p.27. There is some doubt as 
to its accuracy, because no other authority for it has been 
found. 


Despite the great amounts of land he owned and the important friends he 
had acquired, Beasley was not a good business man. He had purchased vast tracts 
of land for which he found the payments almost impossible to meet, while still 
operating his trading emporium in Hamilton, which required much expenditure 
and capital outlay. Thus, it is not surprising that Beasley was almost continuously 
pressed for money all his life. His chief creditor was his aforementioned cousin, 
Richard Cartwright, whose exasperated letters to Beasley are scattered throughout 
his letterbooks. The following letter amply demonstrates the situation: 


To Mr. Richard Beasley Kingston, 
April 13, 1798 


Dear Cousin: 


. . . The present serves to hand your account, Balance 
in my favour of £1,280:15:3 which I trust you will find 


right. 
R.C,29 


Beasley continually tried to trade upon this family relationship in the matter 
of credit arrangements, and never seemed willing or able to repay his debts. This 
was particularly distasteful to Cartwright who wrote in 1797 to a friend: 


For I hold it better to take a sum certain, although 
somewhat less than might eventually be my due, than to 
keep a business of this kind, and which is so much out of 
our reach, open from year to year. My account against the 
[Beasley] concern is indeed very considerable and I have 
fully stated to Mr. Beasley the inconvenience I suffer from 
its being so long unpaid, and I hope he will make such 


Jo 


efforts as will enable him to pay it off entirely in the course 
of the next year. 
R.C.30 


This seems to prove that in financial matters Richard Beasley was far from 
prompt. 


By 1800 the situation had become quite awkward, and Beasley was forced 
by expediency to take certain measures to rectify his position. He sought work as 
the agent in the Head of the Lake district for the newspaper The Canadian Con- 
stellation,31 and, in addition, was forced to offer for sale his property at Burlington 
Heights, using his position with the paper to advertise its availability.32 It is ironical 
that just four years before, he had been so confident of his position that he could 
rebuff the Lieutenant-Governor’s offer to purchase this same land. 


One event stands out above all the rest at this stage in Beasley’s life, reflect- 
ing and exemplifying every aspect of his character and situation, his desire for land 
and material goods, his financial manipulations, his perennial indebtedness, and his 
phenomenal good luck. This was the the famous, or infamous, Block II Affair. 

In began back in 1796, when the Six Nations Indians desired to dispose 
of a large tract of their lands to establish an annuity for their members. Precisely, 
it was to be six large blocks on their Grand River Reserve. Chief Brant was chosen 
by the combined tribes to negotiate with the government for permission to carry 
out this proposed sale. 


On February 5th, 1798, their sovereign lord, the King, 
was besought to grant in fee simple, some 352,707 acres 
in six separate blocks for the sum of £ 49,867.33 


; This permission was duly given and the Grand River Tract was thrown open 
or sale. 


In the same year, Beasley, at the height of his land buying activity, in 
company with James Wilson and St. Jean Baptiste Rousseaux, both of Ancaster, 
purchased Block II of those offered, consisting of 94,012 acres for the sum of 
£& 8,887:-:-. The Indians, wanting not so much cash as security, demanded a 100- 
year mortgage falling due on August Ist, 1898. This was agreed to, and the pur- 
chasers undertook to make regular interest payments on this mortgage to the Indians 
through government appointed trustees.34 


From the day of its purchase Block II became known as the Beasley Tract, 
and was so named in the legal documents drawn up. Beasley conducted all busi- 
ness pertaining to it, and had it Surveyed and subdivided for easy sale. Soon Wilson 
and Rousseaux, due to unforseen contingencies, transferred their interests to Beasley, 
so that now he was solely and completely responsible for all the payments both on 
the interest and principal. 


By this time another, but not entirely new, variable had entered into the 
picture. Beasley’s creditors, with Cartwright still prominently among them, were 
demanding payment of all the debts he had accumulated. Beasley, never one to 
be a pessimist, endeavoured to induce emigrants from the United States to settle 
on his “Choice property,” offering portions of the tract for sale “on easy terms.” 
He hoped, in this way, to make enough profit to pay the interest on the mortgage, 
settle his debts, and still have enough left to clear a tidy profit. But Beasley was 
over-optimistic, and settlement was sparse in the first few years. His creditors 
continually pressed him for money, and urged and encouraged him in his attempts 
to sell the Grand River Tract.35 Some of his creditors, like a man named Horning, 
took land in exchange for the money owed, but most demanded cash. By the year 
1800 Beasley’s affairs seemed to be in dire straits. 


However, a stroke of good fortune came his way early that same year in 
the form of two Mennonites, Yosep Shoerg and his brother-in-law Samuel Betzner 
Jr. They had left Lancaster, Pennsylvania, in late 1799 on the advice of Jacob 
Bechtel, a previous Block II settler, to examine the Beasley Tract as to its worth 
for settlement. On seeing its obvious value, they contacted what must have been 
a jubilant Richard Beasley. 


That same spring they purchased about 460 acres on the southern limit of 
Block II and received the necessary titles from Beasley. They were just a vanguard 
for a whole contingent of Mennonites from Pennsylvania who arrived the following 
July. Men like John Blain purchased over 3000 acres and George Bechtel procured 
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a deed for some 31,850 acres. A great many families followed, and by 1801 Beasley 
had sold a total of about 60,000 acres to the Mennonite settlers, who proceeded 
to build houses and commence cultivation of this rich land.36a It seemed as if 
Beasley’s problems were all settled, and for two years it remained that way until 
the year 1803, when the storm broke. 


In December 1802 Samuel Bricker made a trip to the provincial capital at 
York to register the purchase of a farm for George Bechtel. At the inn, he acci- 
dentaly overheard people talking in the next room about how the Mennonites on 
Block II had been swindled.s6b On checking at the Registry Office the next day, 
he found to his horror that the land on which they had settled had a mortgage 
on it, the outright deeds that Beasley had given the Mennonites being worthless. 
The Mennonites immediately sent delegates to York to confirm the situation with 
the government, but the officials could do nothing, and asserted that the mortgage 
was entirely legal and that Beasley was fully within his rights. Because of their 
religion, the Mennonites were forbidden to sue Beasley, and Beasley in his turn, 
although admitting to the fraud, could do little because of his financial situation 
to alleviate the Mennonites’ position. 


It is almost certain that if this information had been made available prior 
to 1800, little or no settlement would have taken place at the Grand River; as it 
was, this disclosure spread consternation among the settlers. Many gave up their 
lands and returned to the United States; the flow of new settlers slowed to a 
trickle; and the development of Waterloo County almost came to a halt. Many of 
the Mennonites, however, realizing that they had already made large investments 
in Block II, decided to stay and attempt to pay off the mortgage.37 The Bricker 
brothers immediately returned to Pennsylvania to obtain the necessary capital. They 
were followed by twenty-three other settlers and together they decided to form 
the German Company which would attempt to enlist the support of their co- 
religionists in Pennsylvania. But help was not easily forthcoming, and it was several 
months before any concrete results were obtained. 


Meanwhile, back in Upper Canada another storm was breaking over the 
head of Richard Beasley. By January 1803 Brant, as representative of the Six 
Nations Indians, complained to the trustees about arrears in payment by the owners 
of the six Grand River Tracts. The situation was promptly brought before the 
Assembly and then to the attention of the Lieutenant-Governor and the Executive 
Council. On June 24, 1803, following a lengthly investigation of all the assign- 
ments of 1798, the Council charged that Beasley, as well as several of the other 
owners, had failed to make regular payments on the principal and interest as had 
been stipulated in the agreement, and that the Trustees had received only about 
£&600:-:- of the amount due from Beasley. The Trustees, on behalf of the Indians 
immediately began proceedings to bring suit against him.3e It was at this time that 
Beasley's close relationship with Brant became a definite asset. Brant came to 
Beasley’s defence in the dispute and asked the Council to give him more time to 
meet his obligations. 


On August 15, 1803, a Council was held at Fort George where the situation 
could be settled. Brant, in his speech, stated that Beasley had, in fact, paid more 
than the previously stated £600:-:-, but these additional payments had been made 
directly to Brant as agent for the Six Nations. He continued that the original 
agreement had not been equitable in that Beasley had requested and been prom- 
ised separate mortgages in order to legally subdivide and sell the land. He con- 
cluded that Beasley had made an effort to pay and should be given a one-year 
extension on the debt.39 


Despite an effort on the part of Captain Claus, acting for the Trustees, to 
continue court proceedings against Beasley4° no action was taken. Beasley was 
given the one year of grace and was spurred on to pay off his arrears. His prob- 
lems were not over yet, however, for people were still abandoning his lands; he 
could sell no more portions of Block II, and the Indians, as well as his other 
creditors, were pressing him for payment. But again Beasley was saved by a stroke 


of luck. 


Within a few months the German Company, represented by four Trustees, 
Daniel and Jacob Erb, Samuel Bricker and Benjamin Eby, returned from Pennsyl- 
vania with about £5000:-:- in silver half-dollars. They had previously made an 
agreement with Beasley to settle the debt outright by allowing the German Com- 
pany to purchase 60,000 acres of Block II for the value of the mortgage which 
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amounted to some £10,000:-:-. The Indians and the Trustees then decided to 
allow Beasley to pay off the interest and principal of the mortgage ( £10,920:17:4) 
by 1805, not 1898,41 and on November 28, 1803 an agreement was drawn up by 
William Dickson on behalf of the German Company to finalize and legalize the 
transaction transferring the 60,000 acres to the Mennonites.42 Conforming to the 
agreement, Erb and Bricker paid Captain Claus £4,692:10:- on May 21, 1804, on 
account, for Beasley’s mortgage. The German Company signed a bond to pay off 
the remaining £5,307:10:- at 6% interest on May 23, 1805. This was duly paid, 
and on July 29, 1805 Dickson secured a free and clear title for the German Com- 
pany when Beasley finally signed over the deed for the 60,000-acre parcel in 
Block II to the Mennonites.43 


An interesting and ironical footnote to the whole story was that in 1805 
surveyors found that the so-called 94,012 acres of Block II were in reality only 
91,112 acres. It seems that Beasley had been short-changed.44 This was rectified 
by executive act in 1807, when Beasley was granted 3000 acres from the adjoining 
Block III tract.45 Thus through extraordinary luck and pure circumstance, Beasley 
stayed out of debtors’ prison in the years 1798 to 1805, and wound up with his 
debts paid, the Mennonites and the Indians satisfied, and a free and clear title 
es the foeane 33,112 acres of Block II. What a fantastic conclusion to a comedy 
of errors! 


Despite all these frustrations, Beasley was considered an important individual, 
not only in Head of the Lake society but also in that of Upper Canada as a whole. 
As pointed out before, he was one of the landed gentry that Simcoe hoped would 
act as the natural leaders of the community as did the aristocrats in Great Britain. 


On the local level, Beasley was very active. He was a leading member of 
the Church of England, and later became a charter member of Christ’s Church 
in Hamilton. In 1785 he helped to found the Barton Lodge of Free Masons46 and 
became its first Worshipful Master prior to 1810.47 


Beasley also participated to a large extent on the provincial level. He was 
appointed Justice of the Peace in 1795, and Magistrate in 1796.48 As such, he was 
authorized to perform marriages for persons who lived more than 18 miles from 
a clergyman. More important, Beasley was among the magistrates who presided in 
the First Court of the General Session of the Peace of Gore District in 1816, thus 
making him an integral part of both the judicial and the executive authority in 
Upper Canada at that time. 


In addition, Beasley had a desire to take part in the actual politics of 
Upper Canada. Being fairly affluent by this time and of good social standing, he 
decided in 1791 to run for election to the Assembly for the electoral district of 
the counties of Durham, York, and the First Riding of Lincoln.49 He succeeded 
pete Pettit in that year and took his seat in the Second Parliament of Upper 

anada.50 


Beasley's record as a legislator was apparently not outstandings! and _his 
achievements are not readily available; however, it is shown that he took part in 
several divisions of the House: on July 20, 1798 he voted successfully against a 
Bill allowing persons coming into the province to settle, to bring their slaves with 
them; and on July 27, 1799 he again voted successfully against a Bill to give 
relief to the Methodists.52 


In 1800, Beasley decided to run for re-election to the Assembly, this time 
in the newly-formed electoral district of West York, the First Riding of Lincoln, 
and the new County of Haldimand, which included the greater part of the Indian 
Reserve on the Grand River. Two members were to be chosen from this riding 
in which four men were running. Beasley, never a man to allow Fate to go un- 
aided, decided to weight the result in his favour by running in league with Robert 
Nelles, one of the other candidates.53 The final results justified Beasley’s decision, 
for both he and Nelles were elected by substantial margins. 


Again the records give little evidence of Beasley’s legislative contribution 
during this period, and show only that: on June 23, 1800 he voted unsuccessfully 
against a Bill for more equal representation of the province in Parliament; on June 
24, 1800 he voted unsuccessfully against a Bill to introduce the British Criminal 
Code into Upper Canada; and finally on July 1, 1801 he voted against a measure 
to levy duties on United States goods that could also be bought from Great Britain. 
(See Note 52.) 
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Early in 1803 Beasley got an unexpected promotion in the Legislature. On 
January 27, 1803 the Lieutenant-Governor informed the Assembly that it was im- 
probable that Mr. D. W. Smith, Speaker of the House, who was abroad in England, 
would return in time to discharge his duties, and advised the Members to elect 
another Speaker.54 Beasley was the fourth Member nominated by the House and 
was duly elected as Speaker for the remainder of the Session. In this period from 
1803 to 1804 he voted only once—in 1804—when he gave the tie-breaking vote 
against a Bill to provide public schools in the province.ss His whole legislative 
record in the Assembly was in keeping with his position as a conservative land- 
owner, and as such it is not incongruous that in 1804 he was elevated to the elite 
Legislative Council. 


Beasley continued to interest himself in public affairs, and ran for re-election 
in 1808. He was duly elected to represent the West Riding of York in the Legis- 
lative Assembly, but was unseated on petition in 1809 and replaced by John Will- 
son.56 In the following years he took little active part in politics, due to the war 
in 1812, and to his unfortunate participation in the Gourlay Affair in 1818. In 
1824 he ran for office for the last time, and was elected to represent the new 
Riding of Halton. 


In the early part of the Nineteenth Century the most important event in 
Upper Canada was, without doubt, the War of 1812. As far back as 1793, a state 
of emergency had caused the Provincial Legislature to decree that every male 
resident between the ages of 16 and 50 should be enrolled in a provincial’ militia 
unit.57 Beasley joined the Second York Regiment and was made a lieutenant. By 
1803 he had risen to the position of lieutenant-colonel in command of the same 
regiment, and on January 2, 1809 he was promoted to full colonel.se Thus Beasley 
had a position of military importance when war with the United States broke out 
in 1812. The conservatism that he displayed in everyday life seems to have been 
carried right on into his military activities. He does not appear to have taken part 
in any engagements during the war, and the command of the new Regiment of 
Incorporated Militia was given in 1813 to the maior of his regiment, Titus Geer 
Simons.59 


Although two of his sons took part in active fighting, Beasley confined 
himself mainly to less important administrative assignments. He led a detachment 
of militia to look for deserters and absentees on September 17, 1812:60 in 1813 he 
was appointed to head the commission to take charge of ahandoned farms and 
property of persons who had fled the province; in 1814 he headed a commission for 
the detention of persons suspected of giving aid or information to the enemy; 
and finally, the high point in his military career was his appointment as chairman 
of a permanent board on military pensions for Gore District.s' 


Some provincial leaders did not hold Beasley in much regard after his per- 
formance during the war, as is shown by a letter from the Reverend John Strachan 
a few years later: 

The President of the Convention, Colonel Beasley . . . 
is not unknown to vou, he behaved poorly during the war 
and is a disagreeable, weak, discontented character. When 
General Brock was going to Detroit, he (Beasley) took the 
bucket and chain from his well that the volunteers of the 
York Militia, marching with the General, might not drink.s2 


Letters and documents such as this certainly do not portray Beaslev in a 
very good light, but if he personally did not make a large contribution to the war 
effort, his property at the Head of the Lake was definitely an asset. 


In May 1813 the American army was driving into the Niagara Peninsula. 
Retreating before them, the British forces and the Upper Canada Militia under 
General Vincent and Colonel Harvey decided to make a stand at the head of Lake 
Ontario.63 They established their headquarters in Beasley’s house, making the area 
into a depot for supplies and a troop naval base. There was little doubt that it was 
a strong defensive position, for with the bay on one side, the marsh on the other, 
and breastworks and stones thrown up on the westerly side of the land. it was 
practically impregnable. General Vincent considered it so vital that he declared: 
“Without it I could neither retain possession of the peninsula. nor make a safe 
exit for it.”64 Except for a small attack by a United States squadron in July 181365 
this position was never really tested, for the American forces were halted at the 


Battle of Stoney Creek. 
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By the end of the war Beasley’s property as the Head of the Lake had 
sustained damages and been depleted by the forces stationed there. On September 
12, 1815 he dispatched a letter to the Provincial Board of Claims at Fort George 
in which he criticized the destruction of his property and the consumption of sup- 
plies by both Indians and soldiers,6¢ and presented his claims for compensation 
amounting to £3,475:15:- Halifax currency.67 


Beasley took advantage of repairs and compensation in 1815 or 1816 to 
discard his original log dwelling at the Head of the Lake, and to replace it with 
a more substantial brick house.ss This type of structure would be along the lines 
of those befitting a country gentleman and a member of what must have been the 
Nineteenth Century “Establishment.” From the only description we have of Beasley’s 
estate, it must have been both commodious and beautiful.69 


Thus, by 1817 Richard Beasley, at fifty-six years of age, was finally settled. 
He enjoyed a fine social position as a colonel of militia; a Justice of the Peace; a 
magistrate and a large landowner; he owned a comfortable home and estate and 
several negro servants;7° and he had a large family, consisting of a wife and nine 
children.71 There is little doubt that he could have lived the rest of his life in 
comfort as a respected member of the community. However, the next two years 
took him through a series of events that changed his whole life, and helped to 
discredit him in the eyes of the ruling Family Compact. This arose out of the two 
ILE REIS post-war problems of compensation for war losses and of land 
reform. 


In 1815 the Upper Canada Legislature announced that there would be no 
direct compensation for loss of property by acts of the enemy, but that instead, 
money would be raised for this purpose by the sale of forfeited estates. This 
solution seemed to be fair, for before 1812, settlement, especially by United States 
immigrants, had been quite steady. The issue arose when the Colonial Secretary 
in England instructed the Governor of Canada to discontinue grants of land to 
American settlers for fear they might be disloyal to the Crown and aid in any 
future United States incursions. The measure was immediately unpopular with the 
members of the landed class like Beasley, who had acquired extensive tracts of 
unimproved land by grant or purchase with the intention of selling it. They had 
also absorbed the greatest amount of damage by enemy action. 


This discontent of the middle class was combined with ‘that of the lower 
classes, who, after the 1812 war, demanded 200-acre grants of land from the Crown 
as “Defenders of the Empire.” This would have necessitated the breaking-up and 
parcelling-out of the two-sevenths of the land in Upper Canada reserved for the 
clergy and the Crown. When this too was thwarted by governmental decisions; 
the lower classes turned against the “Establishment,” and it was evident that post- 
war dissatisfaction with the status quo was widespread among the citizens of 
Upper Canada. . 


About this time, a man arrived in Upper Canada who would attempt 'to 
harness this latent discontent in order to diminish the “Establishment’s” control of 
the government. His name was Robert Gourlay. He received the permission, and 
even the blessing, of the Family Compact to compile “A Statistical Account of the 
State of the Province.” On the basis of his findings, he decided to hold an extra- 
parliamentary convention to discuss the many grievances that he had uncovered and 
to demand their redress by the Administration. 


It was here that Beasley came into the picture. 


As the owner of large tracts of wild land, he had a definite interest in many 
of Gourlay’s proposed reforms, and he was easily induced to take part in the ac 
companying agitation. He was chosen by the resident land-owners of Gore District 
to attend the Provincial Conference which met at York on July 6, 1818. The 17 
representatives with Gourlay called themselves “A Convention of Friends to Free 
Inquiry.” Beasley, being a person of some importance in the province, was hon- 
oured by being chosen as President of the Convention.72 


Gourlay’s original intention had been to send a deputation to England to 
petition the Prince Regent, but at York this plan was altered and the delegates 
confined themselves to making an application to the Provincial government. It was 
resolved to wait upon Sir Peregrine Maitland, the new Lieutenant-Governor, on his 
arrival in the province, and to lay before him a resolution advising the speedy 
dissolution of Parliament and the appointment of a Commission by the new House 
in order that an inquiry might be made into the state of the province.73 
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Further resolutions were passed by the Convention calling for such reforms 
as: the payment of compensation for war damages; the expediting of immigration 
from the United States; the redistribution of Crown and Clergy Reserves; and 
restriction on absentee landlords. Unlike similar conventions that preceded the 
American Revolution, the one at York in July 1818 was marked by caution and 
moderation, and was far from revolutionary in any respect. Despite this, there was 
great perturbation in government circles for fear the agitation might escalate into 
open rebellion. Needless to say, all the recommendations of the Convention of Free 
Friends were completely rejected by the Provincial government, and, in fact, they 
sought to outlaw any future assemblages. Finding no precedent for this in the 
law, the Assembly decided to adopt a series of resolutions to the effect that: 


. . . while it was the undoubted right of the people, 
individually or collectively, to petition for the redress of their 
grievances, the Houses of Assembly were the only constituted 
representatives of the people; that the proceedings of the 
convention which had assembled for the discussion of matters 
of public concern was repugnant to the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion and tended to the disturbance of the public tranquility.74 


On the assurances and urgings of Gourlay, Beasley held two branch meetings 
in the next few weeks; one at Ancaster and one at St. Catharines, in direct opposi- 
tion to the above resolutions. Beasley, as chairman, again petitioned the Lieutenant- 
Governor not to treat the Conventions as seditious, assuring him that in reality, they 
were the manifestations of the right of all British subjects to petition for the remedy 
of injustices.75 


In spite of this, on October 22, 1818 an emergency session of Parliament 
made the earlier resolutions law by the passage of an Act “to prevent certain 
meetings in the province.”76 Beasley, for his prominent part in the agitation was 
relieved of his duties of Justice of the Peace and Magistrate in 1819 and was 
abruptly removed from his command of the Militia.77 Thus he was discredited by 
the Establishment, and lost his prominent position in the province. As in his previous 
financial dealings, he appears to have misjudged and misunderstood the extent and 
possible consequences of his actions, and thus put into jeopardy both his political 
and social status. 


The next twenty-four years of Beasley’s life were spent in relative tranquility, 
for he made no further public forays beyond his one term in the Assembly from 
1824 to 1828, but he could not rid himself, even in old age, of his main problem — 
indebtedness. He still received letters from his creditors demanding payment, and 
he still wrote back saying that he was doing everything within his power to raise 
the money, and asking for more time.7@ His arrears finally forced him to sell his 
property at Burlington Heights, though he had advertised it for sale under similar 
circumstances some thirty-two years earlier. In 1832 John Solomon Cartwricht, uncle 
of Beasley’s often aforementioned cousin, bought this tract of land, and must have 
paid very little for it because in 1833 he re-sold the property to Allan Napier MacNab 
for only £2,500:-:-. In 1833 MacNab attempted to rent Beasley's house (see note 
69), but in 1834 he had it torn down to make way for Dundurn Castle.79 


Beasley then bought the residence of the late Mr. Ferguson, situated on the 
north side of King Street at Walnut Street in Hamilton, and built a large frame 
house where he lived out the rest of his days. 


Little more is known about Richard Beasley. His descendants, like him, 
have played prominent roles in the history and development of the city of Hamilton, 
numbering among them doctors, lawyers, businessmen, and a great many municipal 
administrators. 


Despite his many financial problems, there can be little doubt that Richard 
Beasley made many significant and important contributions to the political, judicial, 
social, and economic progress of the burgeoning community at the Head of the 
Lake, arriving at its conception, living through its initial growth, and dying when 
it was reaching its maturity. His death in 1842 surely ended an era at the Head 
of the Lake. 
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NOTES 


1—“In memory of Richard Beasley Esquire, born July 21st 1861, 
aged 80 years and 7 months—the first settler at the Head of the 
Lake.” Christ’s Church Cathedral, Hamilton. 


2—C. M. Johnston, The Head of the Lake, R. Duncan & Co. (Hamil- 
ton, 1958), p.37. 


3—But H. H. Langton, in editing Patrick Campbell’s travels in North 
America gives his own opinion as to Beasley’s place of birth; 
“Richard Beazly was the first merchant to settle at the head of 
the lake. He came from Ireland and is said to have been a cousin 
of Richard Cartwright.” H. H. Langton, (ed.), Patrick Campbell’s 
Travels, The Champlain Society, (Toronto, 1937), p.160 n. 


4—‘Richard Cartwright Sr. (1720-1794), Justice of the Peace and 
Member of the Land Board married in 1745, Johanna Beasley, a 
native of Albany who was born on September 6th, 1726.” Parish 
Register, Kingston, Upper Canada. (Bailey). 

5—Letter from George Cook to George Clinton, September 14th, 1777: 
“Basly went from Fredrickburg, enlisted with the Rogers’ Rangers, 
from there went on board the Galley, was later taken above Tap- 
pon, on the road as he was going back to the Galley.” H. Hastings, 
(ed.), The Clinton Papers, Vol. II, New York State, p.321. 


e—“September 14, 1777 at Peekskill N.Y. charges were preferred by 
rebel agents against a loyalist named Basly, in company with one 
Merit.” Ibid, p.321. 


7—Petition by Richard Beasley to Governor John Graves Simcoe for 
an additional grant of land: “. . . Your Petitioner Came in the 
Province in the year 1777 . . . and served two years as Acting 
Comissary . . .” Ontario Historical Society Papers and Records, 
Vol. XXIV, p.26. Many people claim that this petition (see Note 
7) proves that Beasley came to the head of the lake in 1777, thus 
making him the first settler in this area. But the term “this prov- 
ince” is assumed to mean British-held territory for it was not until 
May 22, 1784 that this land was purchased from the Six Nations. 
Thus if Beasley had settled there before this date (and it seems 
unlikely that he did) he would have been a squatter on Indian land. 


s—Many letters can be found between Smyth and Beasley, and the 
firm of Hamilton and Cartwright. Most of them dealt with requests 
for goods, foodstuffs and credit by the former, and demands for 
payment by the latter: April 10, 1786; May 8, 1786, June 8, 1786; 
July 19, 1786; and August 4, 1786. Letter Book of Richard Cart- 
wright, Queen’s University, (Bailey). 

9—Land Board Ministry, October 22, 1788: “Petition of Richard 
Beasley and Peter Smyth, loyalist, pray for land at Toronto and 
at Pemitscutiank, a place on the North side of Lake Ontario, 
Having already built a house at each of these places and they 
petition for as many acres around each as is the usual allowance 
made to loyalists.” Land Board Records. 

10—Records show conflicting spellings of this name: Beasely, Baisley, 
Bazely, Basly, Baigley. 

11—Ibid, July 19, 1789. 

12—Op Cit, The Head of the Lake, p.42. 

13—See footnote 16. His house here gave the name “Beasley’s Hollow” 
to the area. (Woodhouse). 

14—M. Burkholder, The Story of Hamilton, Davis-Lisson, (Hamilton, 
1938), p.19. 

15—Statement of Gristmills, November 7, 1792, by Augustus Jones and 
David W. Smith: “a saw and grist mill on a creek that empties 
into the head of Burlington Bay, near the road leading from said 
Bay to the Mohawk village, by Bargley and Wilson in 1791.” Land 
Board Records. 

16—The word “drove” here is important for it proves that in 1792 
Beasley still lived at some distance from the Bay). Op Cit, Patrick 
Campbell’s Travels, p.160. 
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17—Major E. B. Littehale’s Diary, p.293. (Bailey). 


1s—Mrs. Simcoe’s Diary, Department of Public Records and Archives 
of Ontario. 


'2—Smith Letters, April 23, 1797, Department of Public Records and 
Archives of Ontario. 


20—Land Boards Ministry, Council Chamber, York, July 10, 1798: 
“Richard Beasley—Praying to have the broken front granted to him, 
of the lots which were formally in dispute with the heirs of the late 
Captain Lottridge (and which is now amicably settled), he 
(Beasley) having made valuable improvements thereon, it was rec- 
ommended that the broken fronts prayed for be granted.” Land 
Board Records. 


21—“To His Excellency John Graves Simcoe Esqr., Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Province of Upper Canada, Major-General Commanding His 
Majesties Forces therein. 


The Petitioner Richard Beasley—Your Petitioner has rec’d 
200 acres only and prays for such further additional grants as yr. 
Excellency may be pleased to give and Your Petitioner as Duty 
Bound will ever Pray. February 6th, 1795. 


Endorsed—1000 acres additional. Read in Council June 3rd, 
1794.” Ontario Historical Society Papers and Records, Vol. XXIV, 
p.26. 


22—Smith Letters, September 20, 1796, Department of Public Records 
and Archives of Ontario. 


23—Ibid, October 14, 1796. 

24—Ibid, September 5, 1800. 

25—Ibid, September 25, 1800. 

26—Op Cit, The Head of the Lake, p.39. 


27—In a letter to D, W. Smith, Beasley wrote that he would relinquish 
his 100 acres for the proposed Government House but only in 
return for: “lott 3 in Batham Township and lott 3 in East 
Flamboro.” Smith Letters, January 5, 1797, Department of Public 
Records and Archives of Ontario. 


28—Beasley’s property must have been a very choice site for the pro- 
vincial capital for it is recorded on December 1, 1826: “The seat 
of government will be eventually removed to some more eligible and 
secure part of the province, as it is too open and exposed to sur- 
prise by an enemy in time of war and the country too flat for 
fortification. London is talked of, at the forks of the Thames, but 
perhaps at the head of Lake Ontario, in the beautiful, romantic, 
and healthy neighbourhocd of the Little Lake, would be the most 
eligible.” J. Pickering, Enquiries of an Emigrant, Effingham Wilson, 
(London, 1832). (Bailey). 


2°—Cartwright Letter Book, April 13, 1798, Queen’s University, 
(Bailey). 


30—Ibid, August 21, 1797. 
31—Op. Cit, The Head of the Lake, p. 24. 


32—“To be sold a valuable and pleasant property at Burlington Bay 
(head of little lake), containing some 976 acres, 180 of which 
are under good improvement. 

There are in the premises a comfortable dwelling-house 
and stables, also a wharf, 100 feet long and 50 feet wide, a store- 
house 30 feet by 20 feet. And an excellent seat for a sawmill, 
with a quantity of valuable pine, walnut and other timber. 

It is an excellent stand for business being the head of water 
communications for the western part of the province and the main 
road from the Grand River and the River La Trenche leads from 
this place. Persons wanting to purchase may know the terms by 
applying to the printer of the paper in Niagara or to Richard 
Beasley Esqr. on the premises.” Canadian Constellation, June 21, 
1800. (Bailey). 

33—Margaret Beasley, Extracts from the Note-Book of, (Bailey). 


34—The Formal Transfer of the Grand River Tract: “. . . while he 
prays in their Name that his Majesty would be graciously pleased 
to grant in certain Properties to—Richard Beasley, James Wilson 
and Mr. John Baptiste Rousseau . . . the Secretary of the Province 
shall be instructed not to deliver the said deeds to any of the Parties 
to whom the said lands are thereby conveyed unless they produce 
and leave with him a certificate under the Hands and Seals of 
the Honble. D. W. Smith, William Claus Esqr. and Alexander 
Stewart Esqr., Trustees, authorized by the Five Nations to receive 
Mortgages of the said Lands; that the said parties have done every- 
thing required of them and necessary to secure the Five Nations 
and their Posterity the Stipulated Annuities and Consideration 
which they agreed to give for the same.” (Upper Canada State 
Papers, VII, 9a-9c), C. M. Johnston, (ed.), The Valley of the Six 
Nations, The Champlain Society, (Toronto, 1964), pp. 97-98. 


35—The seemingly tireless pen of Richard Cartwright wrote two such 
hopeful letters to Beasley: 
“Kingston, November 1, 1797. 
Dear Richard: I assure you I find to my cost that Delays 
of this kind are of serious consequence. I hope your agent in the 
States will meet with success in his attempt to dispose of your 
lands on the Grand River for I look with confidence for the pay- 
ment of your Acct.” 
“Kingston, January 7, 1798. 
Dear Richard:—I should heartily wish you Success in your 
Endeavour to dispose of your Grand River Lands . .. I cannot 
but think that the Price of Land in your Neighbourhood has been 
pushed to as great a Height as it is likely to attain for many years 
to come.” The Cartwright Papers, (Bailey). 


36a—Globe and Mail, January 24, 1938, Hamilton Public Library Files. 
36b—Dunham—The Trail of the Conestoga. 


37—Waterloo Historical Society Papers and Records, 1933-34, p.86. 


38—Report of the Executive Council on the Sales of Blocks, January 
24, 1803: “. . . in each of the above mentioned five separate Grants 
there is contained a recital that the blocks had been sold to the 
respective Grantees and that such Grantees had secured and given 
Security for the Payment of different Sums of Money—to David 
William Smith, Captain William Claus, and Alexander Stewart 
Esqr. in trust for the Five Nations. 

. . . That it appears to the Board that a Sum of £600 
and a fraction, and that sum alone has been paid on account of 
the Interest of the Mortgage and Bonds and the remainder of such 
interest is now in arrears .. . it is the duty of the Trustees, forth- 
with to put the Bond entered into by Beasley, Willson and Rous- 
seau in Suit against them and by all legal ways and means in 
their power to enforce payment of the very large Arrears of Interest 
due thereon.” (Upper Canada State Papers LXVIII, 206-218), Op 
Cit., The Valley of the Six Nations, p.129. 


s2—Speech by Brant to Claus at Six Nations Council, Fort George, 
August 17, 1803: “. . . as to Mr. Beasley, he has used every 
endeavour to pay us .. . we have received considerable sums of 
money from him, my receipt for which, as agent, was thought 
sufficient security for what he has paid us. If he had acted wrongly 
by not making the payments to the Trustees instead of me, surely 
the Trustees should have made both him and me acquainted with, 
in respect to what he had remained in arrears; we wish to give 
him one year to endeavour to extricate himself from this difficulty.” 
(Upper Canada State Papers, VII, 33-49), Ibid, p.133. 
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4o—", . . Mr. Beasley cannot possibly pretend to say that if he has 
acted wrongly by paying money to Captain Brant, that it is the 
fault of the Trustees. I hold the Bond of him and his associates 
wherein they bind themselves to pay the Interest to the Trustees 
at Niagara, a copy of which bond, I sent to one of them three 
years ago and told him not long before that Mr. Beasley would 
probably regret his paying others than the Trustees.” Ibid, p.133. 
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41—Ibid, p. 156. 

42—Articles of Agreement Between Richard Beasley, and Daniel Erb 
and Samuel Bricker, November 28, 1803: “The said Richard 
Beasley for and in consideration of the sum of £10,000 good and 
lawful Money of the Province of Upper Canada to be paid by the 
said Daniel Erb and Samuel Bricker—will on or before the Ist day 
of June next—grant, bargain, sell, Release, Convey, and assure to 
the said Daniel Erb and Samuel Bricker—a certain tract or parcel 
of Land containing 60,000 acres lying and being situate on the 
Grand River.” (Indian Affairs—Records and Correspondence of 
the Deputy Superintendent-General ), Ibid, pp.154-55. 

43—-Registry Office, Kitchener, Ontario. 

44—Letter from Richard Beasley to Trustees Claus and Stewart, 
Niagara, July 20, 1805: “Upon an accurate survey of the Town- 
ship upon the Grand River . . . it is found to contain no more than 
91,112 acres, making a deficit and difference of 2,900 acres from 
the original deed.” (Upper Canada State Papers, VII, 96-97), Op 
Cit., The Valley of the Six Nations, p.160. . 

45—“His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor did this day give direc- 
tion in Council that... Mr. William Wallace should dispose of 

. . 3000 acres to Mr. Beasley to make up a deficiency in the 

measurement in the Township formerly sold by the said Indians 
to him.” (Indian Affairs, II, 47), Ibid, p.163. 

46—Royal Society of Canada, Proceedings and Transactions, May 1903, 
p.156. 

47—J. R. Robertson, The History of Free Masonry in Canada, The 
Hunter-Rose Co., (Toronto, 1898), p.635. 

48s—Letter from Robert Hamilton to E. B. Littlehales in which Richard 
Beasley was recommended as Magistrate. Nelles Papers, June 15, 
1796, Department of Public Records and Archives of Ontario. 

42—Waterloo Historical Society Papers and Records, 1927, p.115. 


50—C. R. McCullough, Famous People, Landmarks, and Events, Ham- 
ilton Public Library Files. 


51—In the Legislative Record compiled by the Ontario Archives, there 
is no mention of Richard Beasley in any capacity before 1798, 
though he was elected to the Assembly in 1796. 

52—Records of the Legislative Assembly—1796-1904, Report of the 
Bureau of Archives of Ontario. 

53—On July 15, 1800, he wrote to Nelles asking to join him (Beasley) 
in running for election so they could split the representation of 
the electoral district between them. Op Cit., Nelles Papers. 

5s4—Waterloo Historical Society Papers and Records, 1927, p.116. 

55—Strachan Letter Book, Ontario Historical Society, 1946. 

5s6—Waterloo Historical Society Papers and Records, 1927, p. 126. 

57—Op Cit., The Head of the Lake, p.46. 

sse—lL,. H. Irving, Officers of the British Forces in Canada, Welland 
Tribune Printers, (Welland, 1908). 

s9—H. H. Robertson, The Gore District Militia, Griffin and Realson, 
(Hamilton, 1904). 

60—Margaret Beasley, Extracts from the Note-Book of, (Bailey). 

61—Waterloo Historical Society Papers and Records, 1927. 

62—Op Cit., Strachan Letter Book. 


63—A letter from Vincent at Bazyleys to Bayne at. + at 
Bazyley’s, Head of the Lake, 3lst May, 1813: “Sir, I have to inform 
you... that I have arrived here this Evening and have taken up 
a strong position which I propose keeping until I receive your 
order of reinforcements arrive.’ W. Wood, (ed.), Select British 
Documents of the Canadian War of 1812, Volume I, The Cham- 
plain Society, (Toronto, 1923), p.108. 

64—Margaret Beasley, Extracts from the Note-Book of, (Bailey). 

65—Op Cit., Select British Documents of the Canadian War of 1812, 
p.190. 
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66—Hamilton Spectator, July 28, 1945, Hamilton Public Library Files. 


67—It seems that the government had been reluctant to pay Beasley 
the full amount asked, for in a letter on April 24, 1830, to T. 
Blackwood, Beasley said: “The Legislature of the United Parlia- 
ment at their last session passed a Bill on War Losses. I have 
from that quarter to expect about £600; if approved of by His 
Majesty’s Ministers in England, I expect it will be paid in the 
course of the summer.” Cartwright Papers, (Bailey). 


6s—Some people claim that Beasley’s brick house was not built until 
later but the Assessment Roles of 1816 and 1818 show that he had: 
“a one story brick house with not more than 2 fireplaces plus 3 
extra fireplaces plus a one-story log house with one extra fire- 
place plus a one-story frame house.” This definitely proves that his 
brick house was constructed soon after the war. 1816 and 1818 
Assessment Holls. 


6e—“The handsome and commodious brick cottage on Burlington 
Heights, lately occupied by Colonel Beasley, will be let for two 
years to a respectable tenant. It is beautifully situated on the edge 
of Burlington Bay, commanding an extensive view on all sides and 
is very roomy. Being fifty feet long and forty feet wide with two 
wings, each twenty feet square and a large frame kitchen eighteen 
feet by thirty feet with cellerage under the main body of the 
building. On the premises are a good ice house, wash house, smoke 
house, an excellent garden stocked with fruit trees, and an exten- 
sive peach orchard, said to be the best in the province. For 
further particulars apply to subscriber A. N. MacNab.” Western 
Mercury, March 28, 1833. 


70—The Beasley family had owned a number of slaves before the 
British had proclaimed emancipation in 1808. When freedom was 
declared, they were generously provided for and given a start in 
life. One negro, Wilson, while glad to own his own body, would 
not leave Beasley. Margaret Beasley, Extracts from the Note-Book 
of. (Bailey). 


71—Henry, the oldest boy, born in 1795, was the first white child born 
at the Head of the Lake. 


72—Extract from the Quebec Mercury, Tuesday, July 28, 1818: “The 
Upper Canada Convention met at York on the 6th inst. under the 
Presidency of Richard Beasley Esqr. J.P. It has styled itself “A 
Convention of Friends to Free Inquiry.’” Ontario Historical Society 
Papers and Records, Vol. XXIII, p.155. . 


73—Ontario Historical Society. Papers and Records, vol. XXIII, p.88. 
74—Ibid, p.161-62. 


75—Petition from Richard Beasley, William F. Kerr, and George Ham- 
ilton, York, October 22, 1818. Ontario Historical Society Papers 
and Records, Vol. XXIII, pp. 159-60. 


76—Ontario Historical Society Papers and Records, Vol. XXIX, p.46. 
77—Op Cit., The Head of the Lake, p.144. 


7e—Letter from Beasley to T. B. Blackwood, September 4, 1829: “.. . 
I am as anxious as you possibly can be to have my debts paid. 
It is not for want of exertion on my part that I do not succeed in 
selling my lands . .. Probably you may be disposed to take lands, 
if so make mie an offer. At the present time, if the Sale is forced, 
it must be at a great Sacrifice.” Cartwright Papers, (Bailey). 


72—The foundations of Beasley’s brick house and the original front 
door were incorporated into the new building which MacNab built 
and still can be seen at Dundurn. 
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AN 18th CENTURY JEWEL 
IN A 19th CENTURY WILDERNESS 


AN ESSAY ON DUNDURN AND ITS TRADITION 
by Jane Flatt 


THE BAILEY MEMORIAL LECTURE 
(An Address to the Society on October 14, 1966) 


At first glance, Dundurn Castle in Hamilton, Ontario, seems a curious, if 
not an ostentatious, attempt on the part of the owner, Sir Allan MacNab, to create 
an Elysium for himself in the wilds of Canada. True, the house, for house it is, 
not castle, was meant to be the stage upon which MacNab acted the role of 
aristocrat, laird, soldier-statesman, and magnanimous benefactor; but he being 
Canadian-born in a post-pioneer wilderness, where did the idea for Dundurn and 
its ultimate form originate? 


Since MacNab had not been in England prior to the construction of Dundum, 
it was only through books and/or his architect Robert Wetherell, that the final 
fabric of the estate could have materialized in his mind. In order to understand 
the full implication of Dundurn and its garden, let us explore the English traditions, 
especially the aesthetic concept of the Picturesque style and the English country 
gentleman’s estate upon which it is based. 


In the mid-18th century a new class was rising in England, the “middle 
class,” a result of the then embryonic Industrial Revolution. The only traditions 
this class had to look back upon were those of the landed aristocracy. These 18th 
century businessmen began to envy their so-called betters, and many, finding them- 
selves as wealthy, if not more so than their landed, noble-born contemporaries, 
began to acquire land in the country and to buy out paupered aristocrats. This 
was exactly what a banker, Sir Richard Hoare, did in 1717 when he bought Stour- 
head in Wilts from Lord Stourton. In 1720, Henry Hoare bought the estate from 
Sir Richard’s trustees, and Henry’s son Henry began remodelling or improving the 
gardens in 1743-44 after “Picturesque” principles. Garden improving helped to 
initiate, and was the result of, the development of the Picturesque as an aesthetic 
category, beside the Sublime and the Beautiful. 


Ever since they had become aware of the existence of Italy, Englishmen 
had always lived with one eye towards the south, and during the late 18th century 
this infatuation became a full-fledged love affair. The warm Italianate tones in the 
paintings of Claude Lorrain and Nicholas Poussin, in particular, seemed to mesmerize 
Englishmen into a desire that their own countryside should mimic them. The 
qualities Englishmen enjoyed most were the golden tones which gave a melancholy 
quality to the scene; the state of use or disuse of a building; and the landscape 
formula, which consisted of a tree or architectural detail in the foreground, creating 
a visual gauge to catch the eye as a contrast to the distant view. 


The first inkling of the philosophical furore to follow began with Burke’s 
separation of the Sublime and the Beautiful as aesthetic categories, relating to 
one’s reactions of terror or peace to a given scene. A Claude, for example, is 
Beautiful and generates peace, while a Salvator Rosa is Sublime and generates 
terror. Archibald Alison added to these ideas with his Association Theory. When 
applied to Italianate architecture, as seen in Claude, Alison sees these associations 
thus: perhaps there was a prehistoric ruin, upon which was built a Roman villa. 
After the barbarian invasions, the villa fell into ruin, but it was again built upon 
and fortified during the Mediaeval era, against feudal war lords. This again fell 
into ruin (a very delightful, melancholy state to an 18th century Romantic), and 
this ruin was again built upon during the Renaissance . . . and so on. The result 
of this continual building and rebuilding on one site was a hybrid Italianate struc- 
ture such as one sees in Claude. 


The Reverend William Gilpin felt that he saw in some paintings and in 
nature a quality that was neither Sublime nor Beautiful. This quality he saw 
especially in the Lake District in England, and in the works of Claude and Poussin. 
He called it “Picturesque” after the Italian “pittoresco,”’ meaning painterly, since 
this quality was first appreciated by the layman in painting, and then in nature. 
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Richard Payne Knight upheld and developed Gilpin’s Picturesque and Alison’s 
Association Theory. He went even further, and applied the Theory. He felt that 
the best style of architecture one could build to achieve the desired Picturesque 
effect was that found in the aforementioned paintings. Knight writes in his Treatise 
on the Principles of Taste: 


The mouldering ruins of ancient temples and aque 
ducts, enriched by such a variety of tints, all mellowed into 
each other as they appear in the landscape of Claude, are in 
the highest degree of picturesque. 


Claude is now Picturesque. The building, however, was not seen as com- 
plete in itself, but as part of a larger unit. Heely wrote of Lord Lyttleton’s estate in 
the highest possible praise: “The park exhibits a landscape that would do honour 
to the pencil of Poussin.” The garden and the house and its dependencies were 
seen as a living picture. To develop this thought further, the garden and its archi- 
tecture were not only a living picture, but also a background for a rural life, 
virtuous in its pastoral simplicity. This relates to J. J. Rousseau’s thoughts upon 
the noble savage, rustic hut, and primitive man’s inherent innocence which civiliza- 
tion subsequently destroys. The Picturesque worked on the mind as well as on 
the eye to produce sensations of grandeur, melancholy, or gaiety. 


By the end of the 18th century, the Picturesque can be characterized as: 


1. Giving sensuous pleasure to the eye in broken and graduated light and 
colour on rough irregular masses, be they landscape, a building, or an 
old woman’s face. yes 

2. These are the qualities that one sees and learns to appreciate first in 
painting, since they separate the Picturesque from all other aesthetic 
categories in order to be painted in the first place. 


3. The Association Theory. 


To architecture and gardening, the Picturesque movement was the breath 
of freedom, releasing the stranglehold imposed upon them by the straight-jacket of 
the fashionable Burlingtonian school of Neo-Palladianism and the unnatural stiffness 
of the formal garden. 


The first surge of the new romantic movement was seen in “Gothick.” Horace 
Walpole, author of the first “Gothick Novel,’ “Castle of Otranto,” built the first 
romantic Gothick confection when he remodelled Strawberry Hill, Twickenham, 
in 1748. In 1802 Sir John Nash built the first Italianate villa, Cronkhill, Shrop- 
shire, modelled on Claude’s paintings. He also built The Pavilion at Brighton for 
the Prince Regent, in Oriental Persian style. Only Nash, working at the beginning 
of such a period of romantic fantasy could have produced an apparition such as 
this. Sir John Soane, who with Nash rates as the other outstanding Regency 
architect, built in what is primarily called a Romantic Classical style, seen in his 
own house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields in London. These few examples will illustrate, 
to some extent, the fantasy and freedom of the different styles, both invented 
and revived during the late 18th century. 


With respect to gardening, there was not the same “battle of the styles,” 
except in the buildings within the garden itself. Gardeners sought to achieve a 
balance between the buildings and nature, so that no one element stood out. All 
was in perfect harmony. Alexander Pope, although a poet of the Age of Reason, 
was, with Hoare, one of the first to “improve” his garden, and to advocate pictur- 
esque gardening. To achieve the romantic garden, he formulated three basic rules: 


1. Contrast of textures, colours, and masses. 
2. Subtle management of surprises or fabricks (a subject which I will enlarge 
upon later), and 


3. Concealment of the bounds of the garden so that it becomes one with 
nature. 


After Hoare and Pope came the other great improvers; William Kent, the 
protegé of Lord Burlington; Lancelot ‘Capability’ Brown; Humphrey Repton and 
his Red Books; and Joseph Paxton—all helped to make the English countryside what 
it is today. 

In retrospect, landscape gardening and its attendant architectural styles and 
fabricks was an English invention, born of the Englishman’s love for the classical 
landscape painters, and the desire to create a living picture of the English country- 
side, using Claude and Poussin, in particular, as frames of reference. As he made 
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his gardens Picturesque, the improver felt that his buildings should be improved 
too. This thought and activity of making gardens Picturesque was well under way 
before the advent of the 19th century. 


Italianate is not a revival style, since there are and were, no buildings or 
gardens in Italy which resemble it, and it was not until the mid-1830’s that archi- 
tects in England began to use real Italian villas as models. Before this, the hybrid 
buildings of Claude had been the chief source of inspiration, as I have already 
pointed out. The first Italianate country villa, Cronkhill, by Nash, was built in 1802 
in what is historically considered the Regency Period. The Victorian era began in 
1837, and it was not until the 1850’s that the century acquired its typical ornamental, 
drapery-laden quality. It was at that time also that Italianate and the other archi- 
tectural styles—and the same is true of the garden—began to stiffen into an archaeo- 
logically correct academic exercise, as Neo-Palladianism had done; loosing at the 
same time its lyrical, fascinating quality as seen in the Regency buildings just 
mentioned. As scientific methods of analysis and evaluation advanced rapidly at 
the turn of the 19th century, archaeological correctness became more important 
than sheer pleasure and frivolity. Fantasy and romanticism were reduced to senti- 
mentality by those who saw modern inventions: ruining the order and naiveté of 
the early 18th century. 


One of the results of the new scientific interest was the drastic improvement 
of rapid printing techniques. More and more books were published, especially pat- 
tern books, which are of special interest here. While these books helped to spread 
and popularize Picturesque ideas, they were also the chief culprits in helping 
to dry out not only Italianate, but also Gothic and the other so-called styles. They 
repeated ad nauseam the different styles available to the builder, architect, and 
client, until there was not a breath of life left in any of the buildings. Although 
John Claudius Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Cottage, Farm, and Villa Architecture, 
first published in 1833, is popularly known as “the bible of the architectural styles,” 
P. F. Robinson’s Ornamental Villas, first published about 1822, seems to have been 
the first pattern book to reach Canada. The style of architecture found in this 
book is very similar to that of Dundurn, and Wetherell may have had a copy in 
his possession. 


Although Nash built several more villas, among them Sandridge Park, 
Devonshire, in 1805, little development of the Italianate architectural style was 
shown, after an initial interest, in England. Gardens, however, continued to create 
much excitement. The lack of interest architecturally could, I suppose, be attributed 
to the fact that improvers already had houses of varying vintage and style on their 
land, and were loath to tear them down. They were merely content to add, as Queen 
Victoria did at Osborne House, a tower here, or a wing or balcony there, to bring 
the house into fashion. These houses, like Osborne, were all huge, and more often 
than not were multiple dwellings. The development of the smaller private Italianate 
house and garden occurred in North America—in Canada. 


Before discussing Dundurmn and its environs in detail, we must picture the 
social and temperamental climate of the Head of the Lake area. In the 1830's 
Upper Canada was populated largely by Tory refugees—loyalists from the rebel 
Thirteen Colonies. These people were vehemently for King (William IV), Church 
(Church of England), and Constitution (British Parliamentary System). Their 
leaders saw Upper Canada as a virgin wilderness with no previous political ties, and 
they wanted to create here a perfect society based on a colonial aristocracy, which 
was, in turn, based on birth, religion, wealth, and prestige. It was into this milieu 
that Allan Napier MacNab was born in 1798. 


Although he had little formal schooling, he made up for this lack by self- 
education and precocity. Probably because of these qualities, the idea of a society 
based on an aristocracy appealed to him. How MacNab became aware of the 
artistic trappings of the landed class, people like Hoare and Knight, can only be 
surmised. It may be that Robert Wetherell, the architect of Dundurn, was acquainted 
with the “old aristocracy” in England, and transferred those complex associational 
and aesthetic requirements to the “new aristocracy” in Canada. Unfortunately, next 
to nothing is known about Wetherell. He was on the scene in Hamilton in 1835, 
and died ten years later, but we know nothing of his origin, his age, history, or 
the cause of his death. 

Ignoring client and architect, Dundurm is a somewhat smallish edition of 
an 18th century country gentleman’s house, with romantic Regency towers and 
touches. The styles are clumsily handled at times—for example: the portico does 
not coincide with the string courses, and some of the interior spaces are awkward. 
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The lack of focal interest for the entrance front is another fault, as well as the 
strange things Wetherell did with window frames and pediments. Nevertheless, the 
overall impression is one of majesty in a wilderness. This attention to the cumulative 
impression, and the lack of concern for precise detail, was advocated by Knight, 
and practised by Sir John Nash, much to critic John Ruskin’s horror. 


Dundurn is symmetrical on its two main facades, but is rarely seen head-on, 
so to speak. The approach drive comes in on an angle from the south-east, and 
the house is always seen on an angle. This basic symmetricality is fortunate, for 
if such a large house were as irregular as Cronkhill, visual and internal chaos would 
result. From the driveway the towers seen in perspective, the apse end of the 
parlor with its long windows, and the disposition of the chimneys, must have 
created a grand and irregular Picturesque effect. It is the towers, window detail, 
ochre colouring (advocated by Ruskin and Knight) and the feeling of irregularity 
—although it is symmetrical—that mark this building as Italianate . . . the first 
of its kind in Canada. 


In Wetherell’s Dundum, Sir John Nash and Sir John Soane unite. The 
playful spirit and freedom of handling characteristic of Nash unite with the fresh 
and simple classicism of Soane. When Dundurn’s gate is compared to Soane’s gate 
at Langley Park, Norfolk, 1786, one notices that the masses have the same sim- 
plicity. There are no unnecessary classical orders or decorative elements to distract 
the eye. Notice how large the centre arch is in relation to the mass of the gate, 
and the delicate balance between that void and the supporting members. 


Another Soaneian motif, seen in the stables at Betchworth Castle, Surrey, 
1799, is Dundurn’s three-quarter blind arcade, housing the “necessaries.” I have 
seen this particular motif in no other architect’s work. Even the simplicity of mass 
and the continuous moulding is incorporated in Dundurn. Wetherell also used some 
of Nash’s motifs. Cornwall Terrace, Regent’s Park, London, built in 1821 by Decimus 
Burton who worked under Nash, is a gargantuan building when compared to 
Dundurn’s east end; but, if pared down and simplified, has the same end_ unit. 
Wetherell used the oval, a favourite Regency motif seen in the Terrace, and sim- 
plified it. He removed the herms and pilasters, and articulated his apse with 
Soaneian mouldings, pediment, and balustrade. 


If Wetherell did not know these motifs first-hand, especially those of Soane 
—that is, if he did not study under Soane in England—then he must have trained 
under someone who did, or who had excellent pattern books. Soane published many 
books of his own designs in the late 18th century. I have often wondered if Wetherell 
studied under George Browne in Kingston, whose school opened in 1832 and who 
is known to have advocated a Soaneian classical style. 


No matter how or when Wetherell obtained his training, he was fully aware 
of 18th century landscape garden and landed gentry traditions. This is best seen, 
perhaps, not in the building itself, but in the whole complex. 


In 18th century England, landscape gardening consisted of moving vast 
quantities of earth; making lakes and streams; and planting woods over acres and 
acres. In MacNab’s case, under the undoubted guidance of Wetherell and Alexander 
Reid his landscape gardener, the site of the house was determined on land which 
MacNab already owned. The actual site was as important as the house. Unlike 
Hoare at Stourhead, who had to create the garden in the manner described above, 
MacNab already had more wild forest and woods than he could handle, with a 
“mountain” behind him, a whole “lake” in front, a stream running through his 
property, a most romantic gorge, and a built-in ruin left over from the War of 1812. 


Although Dundurn (now I am speaking of the whole estate) is and was 
much smaller than Stourhead, both have, besides the woods and lakes mentioned, 
informal walks, drives, and plantings. Both estates were initially planted in what 
is called the “monochrome landscape tradition.” This tradition is usually found in 
England before 1760. It eliminated flowering shrubs and plants, and created a 
picture in greens and browns, like a Claude. By the time Dundurn was laid out, 
flowering trees and shrubs were beginning to make their presence felt; but a haw- 
thorn and privet hedge along a rustic fence, and the willow trees mentioned in 
Sophia’s diary, help to keep the monochrome effect. The small formal garden to 
the east of Dundurn may have been a rose garden, or for general horticultural 
display, a hobby and fad which became popular in the late 18th century in 
England. This, by the way, was probably Mrs. MacNab’s or Reid’s idea. I cannot 
imagine Sir Allan wasting his time on such trifles. 
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This is about all that can be said about the living elements of the garden, 
since they perish or change with time. There are, however, what one might call 
unperishable elements which fall under many nomens. They are referred to as 
surprises, incidents, garden pavilions, follies, or fabricks, to mention only a few. 


Stourhead had seven such elements which are extant: Bristol Cross; Temple 
of Venus after the temple of Venus at Baalbek; a Palladian bridge; Temple to 
Flora; a grotto or hermitage where a hermit was employed for effect; a Pantheon; 
and a Watch Cottage. There were also several incidents such as the Chinese 
Pavilion and Umbrella, and the Turkish Tent, all of which, fortunately, have since 
disappeared. These buildings, or follies, were placed in the garden to create a 
mood or focal point in a certain area of the garden. Each unit had its own setting, 
which the visitor came upon as he wandered in the garden. Sometimes the view 
was seen from afar; sometimes one might be overwhelmed upon turning a comer. 
No matter what the desired or achieved effect, all was carefully calculated to 
appear as chance. 


Dundurn also had its share of fabricks, most of which still exist in more or 
less adequate condition. By 1840 all was in order: the house and dependencies; 
entrance arch; oval driveway; Castle Dean; and Battery Lodge, the gatehouse. 
The Cockpit must have followed shortly. 


The enigmatic Castle Dean was merely a fabrick in this magnificent garden 
scheme. It is Gothick in the tradition of Claude, not in the later Neo-Gothic tradi- 
tion of Pugin. Supposedly, it was inhabited by a Mr. Dean (could it have been 
Reid?) hence the name. This fact of habitation may be true, but I believe the 
building was not originally designed as a dwelling, but as a ruin. Every 18th century 
romantic garden had to have a ruin, and here is MacNab’s. 


Inhabitable ruins were not unusual in the 18th century. In 1771 Monsieur 
de Monville built an enormous fluted Greek column in ruins as a house, combining 
the practical with the Romantic nostalgia for early Greek art. Although MacNab’s 
folly did not quite reach the same heights of conceit and sophistication as that of 
Monsieur de Monville, it must Rave added to the Picturesqueness of his garden. 
From his bedroom window on the east side cf the house he could see his rnin 
backlit in the morning and set afire by the evening sunset. From the same window 
the Laird of Dundurn could see his classical temple. According to tradition, it had 
a use as a cockpit. This is quite probable, as the sport was popular in all strata 
of Canadian society. Perhaps the idea of equating a classical temple motif with 
such a boisterous, blood-thirsty sport is typical of MacNab’s character, as well as 
of the time and place in which he lived. He was no dilettante. Aesthetics held little 
interest for him. He was only interested in the impression such conceits created 
on others. The cockfight probably held as high a place in his interest as did the 
study of Greek and Roman antiquities to the dilettante. Besides, in this way he 
could cloak with a veil of respectability what might have been considered by 
some British officials as a barbarian sport. And every self-respecting 18th century 
garden had to have at least one allusion to the sylvan gods of antiquity. 


In summary, MacNab’s estate at its height had a manor house plus depen- 
dencies; a fabrick ruin; a real ruin; a classical temple; winding pathways and 
picturesque vistas; a built-in mountain, lake, and stream. All it needed to make it 
a small colonial edition of larger English fantasies such as Stourhead, was a grotto 
with a hermit. In the light of all this, it is not surprising to discover that according 
to legend, Dundurn did have a hermit. He lived in a cave or grotto near the Bay, 
and was not just a “hermit” employed to create the proper impression. Dundurn’s 
hermit was real! He lived alone, in self-imposed misery, and eventually died of 
unrequited love. The grotto has never been found, but the legend lives on. 


When compared to 18th century masterpieces of landscape gardening and 
architecture, Dundurn rates very low on the list. It seems paltry. But seen in the 
colonial context it must have been a herculean undertaking. Canada tends to feel 
isolated from existing motherland traditions, and, if not isolated, terribly inferior. 
Both reactions are, I feel, dangerous and unfortunate. Two main aspects must be 
kept in mind: 1. The debt of the child to the parent, and 2. the different person- 


alities of each. 


Do not treat Dundurn as a magnificent, enigmatic freak. It is a mediocre 
example, it is true, but in a proud, aristocratic tradition. At the same time, in 
relation to the perfection of the parent and the isolation of the child, do not 
judge it too harshly. 


THE REGISTERS OF CHRIST’S CHURCH, HAMILTON: 
EARLY BAPTISMS, MARRIAGES AND BURIALS 
By J. Katharine Greenfield 


(An Address to the Society on November 11, 1966) 


On the shelves of the vault in the office of Christ’s Church Cathedral are 
stacked the registers of baptisms, marriages and burials which have been kept since 
1835. They are large, rather unwieldy volumes. Some attempt has been made to 
indicate on the outside what is contained inside each volume. Occasional insertions 
and corrections have been noted; but, on the whole, each volume is just as it was 
kept currently—even the earliest one, which is the most interesting. So, one is con- 
fronted with a pile of books containing name after name after name, and what does 
one do with them? They make fascinating reading, but a description of them coul 
make somewhat less than fascinating listening. , if 


I have not tried to build any family histories. I have not. picked out merely 
the familiar names. I have not made up any detailed biographies. I:have not fol- 
lowed any particular pattern. In my exploring, I have followed some.paths and 
ignored others, and I have enjoyed myself. In the mixture of facts and names and 
stories which follows I hope you find at least a few items which interest you. 


It was in 1835 that the Reverend John Gamble Geddes, a young deacon 
only twenty-three years old, came to Hamilton to minister to the Anglicans living 
here. He entered upon his charge on March 10, 1835 (he celebrated his twenty- 
fourth birthday later that month) and served the parish as its rector until his death 
in 1891. His original license was never revoked. When the Diocese of Niagara was 
set aside in 1875 and Christ’s Church became the Cathedral, he was its first Dean; 
but when he arrived in Hamilton there was no church building at all for his con- 
gregation. The first services were held in the Court House. For great occasions, 
the Methodist Church was graciously loaned. At the organization of the parish 
about seventy heads of families and communicants were enrolled as members of 
the Church of England. The number of Mr. Geddes’s first congregation was only 
thirty-five, partly because many leading Church families had pews in the Presby- 
terian and Methodist Churches, and were regular attendants in those churches. 
Some returned to the Anglican fold when the opportunity came, but others were 
quite content to stay where they were. Under Mr. Geddes’s pastoral care, too, were 
the Anglicans in Barton, Glanford, Saltfleet and Wellington Square (later renamed 
Burlington ). 


The young rector was meticulous and began his records immediately. For- 
tunately, he did not count on his memory to retain the interesting details, and duly 
noted the odd or the unusual, or just anything he thought noteworthy in a column 
reserved for Remarks. For over fifty years, Mr. Geddes or his colleagues or his 
curates made entries in those big brown books. The rector’s were the most detailed 
and legible, but most of them are readable, with just a little puzzling required. 
Unfortunately, there is a long gap in the burial records, from 1881 to 1889. There 
is no explanation of this that I know. Dean Geddes “retired” to England, not alto- 
gether willingly, in 1879. He came back to Hamilton in 1888 where he ended his 
days. He was still Dean of Niagara and legal rector of Hamilton, and took over 
those duties until his death, which occurred fifty-six years after he first came to 
Hamilton. His signature appears in the registers which were resumed in 1889, and 
is there in entries made just a short time before his death, in 1891. It looks as if 
the gap in the records has something to do with his absence. 


A number of pages in the book were left blank. There was a vicar in charge, 
of course, but what happened to his records? Baptismal and Marriage records are 
complete, but for over seven years there is only one page of burials, all signed by 
F. C. Piper and dated from October 9, 1881 to July 16, 1882. They were apparently 
kept on a loose page, or in another book from which they were removed, and this 
one page is pasted in on one of the blank pages in the proper book. Canon Piper, 
as he was later known, must have been curate at the time. He was ordained deacon 
in 1882 and priest in 1887, so this would have been at the beginning of his career. 


My purpose is to show just how valuable such a set of records can be to the 
historian. We know the obvious merits of a neat, detailed, accurate, complete listing 
of baptisms, marriages and burials. In the first place, church registers are accepted 
as legal proof, of age for instance, and church officials are being asked constantly 
to furnish such proof. Church records are happy hunting grounds for genealogists. 
But they are even more than that—at least early ones can be. They can tell us a 
great deal about local history. Names appear which link up with other names we 
have found in other connections, and sometimes a picture is completed this way. 
Sponsors at a baptism, or witnesses at a marriage, provide clues to relationships. 
Events which affected the community are reflected in the records. The cholera 
epidemic of 1854 is a prime example. We can piece together some social history 
from them, drawing probably quite valid conclusions from occupations listed, from 
the numbers of brides who could not write, from the causes of death, and from 
the ages of those buried. We can follow the growth and development of the parish 
itself from the place of residence of the parishioners, the names of the rectors and 
assistants, and from comments on special services, attendance at services, and col- 
lections taken at services. This latter information does appear in the earliest register 
of Christ’s: Church, although it is transferred ‘to a service register later, and service 
registers. are not part of this survey. | 


Baptisms seem a logical starting point. In 1835 there were forty-nine; in 1836 
seventy-six; in 1837 seventy-six again; in 1838 seventy-three; in 1839 one hundred 
and three; and in 1840. one hundred and one. In those years the total was four 
hundred and seventy-eight of which only eleven were not performed by Mr. Geddes. 
However, not only Hamilton was included in his pastorate. Until 1839, when the 
new church building began to be used, the rector did much travelling, and so did 
his flock. Places of residence listed before 1840 include: Long Point, Wellington 
Square, Trafalgar, Grand River Tract, Toronto, Binbrook, Seneca, Esquesing, Nas- 
sagaweya, Smithfield, Nelson, New Jersey, York on the Grand River, Waterloo, 
Blenheim, Lewiston, Island of Antigua, Oakville, “Port of Hamilton,” East and West 
Flamborough, Dundas, Caledon, Mosa, Ancaster, Saltfleet, and Garafraxa. 


Two local names, now no longer used, were given as places of residence. 
One was Rock Bay, a private property on which stood the palatial stone house of 
Peter Carroll, around the curve of the Bay not far from LaSalle Park. The other 
was Beasley's Hollow, which was the ravine below the Basilica of Christ the King. 
The really exotic entry “Island of Antigua” comes in the record of the bap- 
tism of Henry William Bourne, son of Henry Bourne, a merchant of that island, and 
his wife Margaret. Henry William was born October 17, 1835, and baptized Decem- 
ber 21, 1835, his godparents being John and Martha Law, and W. M. Jarvis. At 
the same time (I assume) was baptized Christina Law, daughter of John and 
Martha Law. The date was the same anyway. Her sponsors were Henry and Mar- 
garet Bourne and Christina Gale. The baby had a very short life, and was buried 
on May 1, 1836, in George Hamilton’s cemetery on the mountain side east of John 
Street, having succumbed to “water on the brain” at the age of eight months and 


seven days. 


Of these people who gathered around the font, we can positively identify 
three. John Law was a schoolmaster, a “town father,” a barrister, a Presbyterian, 
and an Anglican, although not all at once. He was bern in 1798 in Scotland, and 
prepared for a ministerial career in the established kirk. John Strachan persuaded 
him to give up his post of tutor in a nobleman’s family, and come to Canada as 
a teacher. He landed in Hamilton in 1820, and in 1821 was appointed headmaster 
of the school opened that year on the southwest corner of Hughson and Jackson 
Streets. He married at Niagara on August 4, 1825, Martha M. Gale of Orange 
County, New York. He gave up the principalship of the school to become a lawyer, 
and in 1834 he was elected to represent ward one on the second Board of Police 
Commissioners. Chosen President, he was therefore Mayor in all but title. He had 
been a pew-holder in the Presbyterian Church, but meetings to start the building 
of the Anglican Church were held in his office. Other children besides Christina 
were baptized by Christ’s Church rector, so it is apparent that he did change his 
allegiance. He died in 1844. 


We can positively identify William Munson Jarvis in this christening party, 
too. He was Sheriff of the District of Gore as early as 1827, and a member of the 
well-known family whose head was William Jarvis—the one who filled the offices 
of Clerk of the Council, and Secretary of the Province of Upper Canada, under 
John Graves Simcoe. William Munson Jarvis was born in 1793 in Niagara, served 
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in the War of 1812, and lost the sight of one eye at Lundy’s Lane. He married 


Ann Racey, member of a well-known Brant County family, and died in 1867. Mr. 
Geddes officiated at his funeral. 


We can guess the identity of Christina Gale. She was probably a sister or 
other relative of Mrs. Law. However, who were the Bournes? Were they relatives 
of the Laws, home for Christmas? Had Mrs. Bourne come from Antigua to have 
her baby at home? I don’t know, and the files of the Hamilton Public Library 
failed me here. 


The father, whose residence was given as Port Hamilton, was Daniel Charles 
Gunn—occupation, forwarder. Gunn’s Wharf appears on early maps of Hamilton. 
D. C. Gunn was a pew holder at the Presbyterian Church, but his name appears 
on the building committee of Christ’s Church. His children (two of them at least) 
Anne and Alfred Charles, were baptized in the first years of the new parish. One 
can imagine that Alfred Charles was always delicate. He was born January 10, 1841, 
baptized privately that same year on March 27, and died of consumption at the 
age of twenty. A great many private baptisms are recorded, and a quick check of 
the burials in the same week or month often reveals that the child died very shortly 
after, Sometimes, when the child survived his weakness or illness, he was taken to 
the church to be received into the Church, and this was duly added to the record. 
Unfortunately, these “receptions” do not appear nearly often enough. Whether the 
cause was the parents’ lack of concern for the child’s spiritual health, or whether 
it was the child’s failure to recover, I cannot say. At least I am sure this was the 
way the parish priest looked at it. 


Daniel Gunn was an interesting character. He settled in Hamilton in 1833, 
and later bought a machine shop at the foot of Wellington Street, where he manu- 
factured farm machinery and later locomotives. He was responsible for the first 
locomotive manufactured in Canada, and is duly remembered in the list of “Hamil- 
ton Firsts.” The first three locomotives which came from his shop were named 
Ham, Shem and Japheth. The history of the Presbyterian church to which Daniel 
Gunn had been attached remarks gratefully on these Biblical names. However, the 
next locomotives were named Achilles and Bacchus. I wonder if this was the Angli- 
can influence? Gunn’s force of twelve workmen had expanded to more than one 
hundred, and the Great Western line purchased several of his locomotives. How- 
ever, during the economic panic which swept through Canada and the United 
States in 1857, he could not compete with the factories of Great Britain and the 
United States, and his dream vanished, a flashback in The Hamilton Spectator tells 
us. One of his sons was Ralph Leeming Gunn (this is definitely the Anglican 
influence) who began his career with the Great Western Railway, and was later 
Clerk of Ninth Division Court, from 1872. One of R. L. Gunn’s daughters was 
Miss Kate Gunn, librarian of the Hamilton Law Association for many years. A 
granddaughter is Mrs. F. John L. Evans, who maintains her family’s connection 
with Christ’s Church Cathedral. 


To go back to the question of private baptisms: one churchman whose 
children were baptized privately and later received into the church was Dr. Edwin 
Henwood. He was a later settler in Hamilton, coming from Toronto in 1848, and 
married Pauline Case in that year. Soon after he started practice here, he was 
appointed surgeon to the Hamilton Hospital. He also held a number of public 
positions, among them that of Coroner and jail physician. He was married twice, 
and his first wife was the daughter of Dr. William Case. The children whose 
baptism I noted must have been children of the first marriage, because Fanny 
Isobel’s godparents were Dr. Case, Ann Case, and Susan Racey. Horace Edwin’s 
were Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Land and Horace Case. The children were received into 
the church on March 19, 1855. 


The officiants other than J. G. Geddes who signed the register in those early 
years were William McMurray of Dundas (four times); John Flanagan, Missionary 
at Barton (twice); Thomas Greene of Wellington Square (he performed two bap- 
tisms, and in 1836 was listed as a travelling missionary of London); Hugh Henry 
O’Neill, travelling missionary; A. N. Bethune, Rector of Cobourg; and James C. 
Usher of Brantford. Archdeacon McMurray’s name is probably familiar to you, 
because of his years spent at Ancaster and Dundas, and because he was Archdeacon 
of Niagara from 1875 until his death in 1894. 


Ode. 


Thomas Greene was for many years at Burlington, and, incidentally, married 
my grandmother and grandfather. This is a romantic story. Young Josephine Magill, 
just sixteen years old, eloped from the Wesleyan Ladies’ College to Burlington with 
John Gamble Geddes, Junior, who was twenty-one. We have the marriage certificate 
signed by Mr. Greene. The bride and groom made their first home in Fort Garry, 
Winnipeg. Family tradition has it that the trading post where the young husband 
worked did not afford shoes small enough for the bride’s tiny feet. For her entire 
stay there, she was shod in moccasins especially made for her by the Indians. 
Stories about her struggles with cooking and housekeeping have been handed down, 
too. 


John Flanagan was the priest who took over Barton, when Mr. Geddes gave 
up that part of his charge. He was born in Ireland (as so many of these pioneers 
were), brought up as a Roman Catholic, was converted to the Methodist Church, 
and joined the Wesleyan group. He was stationed at Cornwall, where he came 
under the influence of the Rev. Edward Denroche, and became an Anglican. Barton 
was in his charge from 1839 to 1843. 


Alexander Neil Bethune you will recognize as Bishop Strachan’s successor 
as Bishop of Toronto. Mr. Miller’s story may be found in the history of St. John’s, 
Ancaster, and Mr. Usher is known as a missionary to the Indians at Brantford and 
the first rector of Grace Church there, where he remained for thirty-five years. 
These are just some of the pioneers who did the Lord’s work in this area. I’ wish 
you could see their pictures. Not one of them looks ordinary or insignificant. 


The very first baptism recorded is that of Jane Lewis, daughter of Robert, 
a shoemaker of Hamilton, and Ellen Lewis. Her godparents were Stuart Doherty, 
Jane Passmore and Jane Beard. There are still Passmores (from Stoney Creek) 
connected with the Cathedral, but I do not know whether or not they are of this 
family. Little Jane had not waited too long for baptism, for she was born in 
November, 1834, and was baptized on March 22, 1835. Two families, obviously 
related, had waited much longer, but they may have been influenced by the young 
clergyman’s enthusiasm, as he went through his parish. Mahalah, wife of John 
Kinsel, a shoemaker of Barton, and their five children, Eliza Jane, 7; Henry, 6; 
Maria, 4; Sarah Catherine, 2; and John, 1; were baptized on May 10, 1835. At 
the same time were baptized George, 4; Mary Elizabeth, 2; and James, 6 months; 
the children of Mark Kinsel, an innkeeper of Barton, and his wife Fanny. 


The custom of giving the occupations of principals of ceremonies recorded in 
the registers is a very useful one. We have always heard that early communities 
were well supplied with inns. In the years between 1835 and 1840, twelve of the 
fathers of baptized children were innkeepers. In Barton were Samuel Ryckman and 
Mark Kinsel. In Hamilton were William Daly, William Bullock, Richard Fish, 
Stanous Daniels, Thomas Gillespie, John Bradley, John Kennedy, Thomas Wilson, 
and John Mitchell. William Fearman had an inn at York, on the Grand River. 


One of those names which will arouse immediate response is that of Samuel 
Ryckman, whose family name is perpetuated in Ryckman’s Corners. His wife, Silence, 
and their son, Samuel Ward, were both baptized on September 26, 1839. Samuel, 
Senior, was owner of the noted Victoria Mills, which supplied lumber for many 
Hamilton houses, according to “Annals of the Forty’”.1 This same source tells that 
John Ryckman was the first member of this Pennsylvania family to settle at the 
head of the lake. He died in 1842, and according to Mr. George Laidler’s writings, 
was buried in the churchyard of Christ’s Church. The Battle of Stoney Creek was 
fought near his farm. He was one of the charter members of Barton Masonic 
Lodge, and was a captain in the West Lincoln Regiment. According to the registers, 
he had a number of godchildren. 


The Ryckmans were of Barton and Saltfleet townships. As we have already 
seen, when the new church was opened Mr. Geddes resigned his charges outside 
of Hamilton. He apparently provided himself with a new register at that time, and 
carefully copied the contents of the original one into it. It is for this reason that 
the first book, in its first pages, are so complete and well-ordered. A few omissions 
and mistakes are noted and rectified, and they are very easy to read. The first 
baptisms in the new church were of the three children of Jonathon and Johanna 
Simpson, Jane Ann, Maria, and Henrietta, ages six, four and two. This was on July 
21, 1839. Over the years “all sorts and conditions of men” brought their children 
to be baptized. I realize that it is entirely likely that it was the women who saw 
to this, and also entirely likely that the clergyman went after the parents, but you 
may recognize the quotation. 
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I am trying to get back to occupations. One father, name unknown, was a 
vagrant and the child illegitimate. The Registrar of the County of Wentworth, a 
scrivener, a forwarder’s clerk, a victualler, a bricklayer, a schoolmaster, a letter- 
carrier, a physician, a livery-keeper, a- surgeon, the Deputy Sheriff, a printer, a 
saddler, a teamster, a watch-maker, a mason, an attorney, a professor of music, a 
brewer, a constable, a druggist, a joiner, a tailor, and, of course, all those inn- 
keepers, saw their children marked with the sign of the cross. The army was present 
in Hamilton and privates, a sergeant, a lieutenant and a captain all had their chil- 
dren baptized. 


As we have seen in the case of Mrs. Ryckman and Mrs. Kinsel, it was not 
only children who came to the font. William Bela Vanevery, a farmer, was bap- 
tized in the presence of the Lord Bishop of Quebec, prior to the rite of confirma- 
tion on October 14, 1835. His sponsors were Hannah Vanevery and David Beasley. 
In the previous May his children, Margaret Ann, aged five, and David Beasley 
Vanevery, aged two, had been “done,” and in January, 1841, his son William Allen 
was baptized privately by the Rev. John Flanagan. The Vaneverys really belonged 
in Barton and I did not notice the name again. Cornelius De Graw, aged thirty- 
four, a farmer of Mosa, was baptized on December 21, 1835, and his son received 
the name of John on that same day. 


Aurora and Samuel Mills, adults, were baptized on August 23, 1840, their 
sponsors being Miles and Jane O'Reilly. Their son, Robert Edward, born. Novem- 
ber 12 of the same year was baptized on November 23, being therefore less than 
two weeks old. A much younger son, Samuel, was nearly a year and a half old 
when he was baptized in 1853. His sponsors were the Hon. Adam Fergusson, 
Miles O’Reilly and Susan Geddes. An even younger son, Francis Hincks, born 
November 22, 1854, was only four months old, when with the lofty sponsorship of 
the Hon. Francis Hincks and of St. George and Isabella Crozier, he was given his 
memorable name. (Francis Hincks was a prominent banker and publisher of Toronto, 
and known as one of the outstanding Liberals of Upper Canada.) The Mills were 
obviously substantial citizens—you would recognize this even if you did not know 
any later history—Mr. Mills being listed as a Legislative Councillor, resident in 
Charles Street. He became the Hon. Samuel Mills who built All Saints’ Church and 
gave the charge of the church to Mr. Geddes during the latter’s lifetime. This 
was in 1873, and Mr. Geddes and his assistant served it for several years, until 
St. Mark’s Church was built, and the Rev. R. G. Sutherland left Christ’s Church 
to become its first Rector. Mr. Geddes then surrendered his rights in both churches 
to the Bishop of Niagara. 


Almost at the other end of the social scale was another adult candidate for 
baptism, about whom I wish I could find more. He was Perry Brooker, an adult 
slave, labourer, of Catherine Street, aged about twenty-nine years, baptized privately 
by W. M. Ross on December 23, 1858. In 1864, Mr. Geddes recorded that he 
baptized, privately, on his sickbed, Perry Hooper, coloured, a slave of Baltimore. 
His birthdate is given at 1824. 


Before we leave the baptismal registers, I can give you an idea of the names 
commonly used in the days from 1835 to the end of 1841—where my tally ended. 
Ann, Anne, Anna (alone and in various combinations) was used forty-eight times, 
easily the most popular name for girls. Jane (in various combinations, especially 
Eliza Jane and Mary Jane, and alone) was used thirty-six times. Mary (in various 
combinations, especially Mary Ann and Mary Jane and alone) was used thirty-four 
times. Elizabeth was the name given to twenty-seven little girls; Sarah to twenty; 
Margaret to nineteen; Eliza to sixteen; Maria to eleven; Emma to ten; and Charlotte 
to nine. Seven little girls were to answer to Catherine; six to Hannah and Caroline; 
five to Louise and Letitia; and four to Susan, Susannah, and Sophia and Christina. 
Henrietta, Isabella, Harriet and Eleanor were used a few times, and the most 
unusual names were Philadelphia and Narcissa. 


I was curious to see how many parents were influenced by Victoria’s acces- 
sion to the throne in 1837, and was surprised to come up with only a small result: 
Victoria, daughter of George and Charlotte Corbett was born October 5, .1837, and 
baptized November 7, 1837. Isabella Victoria Taylor was born January 1, 1838. 
Victoria Caroline Ritchie, daughter of Edmund and Caroline Ritchie, was born in 
1838, and baptized and buried in January 1839. Her sister, Victoria St. George 
Ritchie, was born April 23, 1840. Sarah Adelaide and Victoria Louisa, twin daugh- 
ters of James and Sarah Gordon, were born December 23, 1840 and _ baptized 
February 7, 1841. Jemima Victoria, daughter of George and Maria Lee, was bap- 
tized on February 20, 1841 at the age of one month. Her godmother was Jemima 
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Leitch, which would explain her other name. Victoria Jane, daughter of Andrew and 
Margaret Newell, was the only other Victoria of which I made note, but over the 
years the name was only moderately popular. There was nothing like the wave of 
Cheryls, Traceys and Debbies we have had in our day. 


I might tell you something about the Ritchie family who lost their first 
little Victoria. The name keeps turning up in the registers. Before these daughters 
were born there had been other children. James Kerr was born in 1836—one of 
his godparents was David MacNab. Edmund Layton was older, and his death is 
recorded in 1870. Frederick was the oldest of four sons. The father of this family 
died in 1869. His obituary tells us that he came to Hamilton in 1829, and was 
appointed postmaster of this city in 1830. The account reads: “the Post Office 
of Canada then being under Imperial control, and managed by Posmaster-General 
Stayner. In addition to his duties as postmaster, Mr. Ritchie held the temporary 
appointment of Commissioner under the Rebellion Losses Act, and was also a 
Director of the Gore Bank for many years.” The obituary continues: 


“Long residents of the city will remember how dili- 
gently, and with what zeal, he managed the Post Office, 
first in the small frame building now used as a Paint Shop, 
aftewards in the building at the corner of James and Rebecca 
Streets, and lastly in the spacious edifice where it is now 
located . . . for nearly thirty-nine years he officiated as Post- 
master, and was one of the few left who held appointments 
under the Imperial Government . . . He leaves behind him 
an amiable widow, and a family of two daughters and four 
sons, the eldest of whom, Mr. Frederick Ritchie, has man- 
aged the office for some years past. Public sentiment is unani- 
mous in pointing to Mr. Frederick Ritchie as improbable 
(sic) successor to his father in the Postmastership. He is 
eminently qualified for the position, and no more popular 
appointment could possibly be made.” 


This presents an interesting picture of possible nepotism, and one wonders 
whether the apparent mistake of adding the “im” to the word “probable” was a 
genuine mistake. 


There are still the names given to boys in those days to consider. They 
were often severely plain. In the period where I made careful count (1835-1841 ) 
there were forty-eight Williams; thirty-eight Johns; thirty Jameses; twenty-one 
Henrys and Georges; twenty Thomases; seventeen Roberts; and twelve Charleses. 
Not all the boys were given such ordinary names, though. Jeremiah, Uriah, Solo- 
mon, Claudius, Amos, and Louis Philippe are names that were entered in the 
early registers. Louis Philippe was the first son of Nehemiah and Keziah Ford. 
They had been married in the first year of the new parish. She was Keziah Beasley, 
and the witnesses were Robert A. Land and R. G. Beasley. Louis Philippe was born 
May 12, 1838, and Nehemiah, Junior, also baptized in Christ’s Church, was not 
born until 1850. He was baptized privately in 1852, when his father was Mayor 
of Hamilton. It is not easy to find out much about Nehemiah Ford, but one inci- 
dent while he was mayor might explain this. His political career seems to have 
been rather brief. Mayor Ford had obliged his rector by granting him the use of 
the council chamber for a meeting of the Gore and Wellington Church Society, 
overlooking the fact that the meeting would be the same night as a previously 
called council meeting. Apparently Mr. Geddes was persistent, so Mr. Ford changed 
the time of meeting of the council, thus causing considerable friction. Mr. Ford 
was censured by the council, but then they went ahead to vote him the one hundred 
pounds which was usually given to a mayor for his services. He refused to accept 
it when accompanied by a vote of censure, and brought the whole matter to public 
attention, defending himself vigorously. The matter was eventually smoothed over 
and overtures were made to Mr. Ford to serve for a second term, but he emphati- 
cally refused. The newspaper account of this incident explains that the mayor was 
chosen by the councillors and aldermen. The system worked well for a time, but 
there was a feeling that taxpayers should elect the mayor. The last official chosen 
by the aldermen was in 1874. The only other references to Mr. Ford said that he 
was a painter, and not overly blessed with this world’s goods. I suppose it could 
have been admiration of the bourgeois King of the French which prompted him to 
name his son Louis Philippe. Louis Ford does not sound too exotic, but the combina- 
tion of names leapt out from the pages of the old register. 
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Several other intriguing names did, too. One which delights me—in fact 
the whole entry has great style—is that for Davenport. Saulsbury (sic) Augustus 
Trevor Davenport, son of John Saulsbury and Anne Jane Davenport, the former 
of the Commissariat Department, stationed in the West Indies, was born August 
12, 1852 and baptized May 29, 1853. The sponsors were Augustus Strachan, proxy 
Susan Geddes, Captain Trevor Davenport, proxy James MacNab, and the Rev. John 
Gamble Geddes. This seems odd, though. Where was the godmother, or was Mrs. 
Geddes the godmother? 


Philippa Augusta, daughter of Philip Mills Rolls, born August 11, 1834, 
was baptized March 28, 1836. The sponsors were Samuel Ryckman and the mother, 
Eliza Rolls. The note says that this was a posthumous child, the father, a clergy- 
man and late master of the district school, having died of cholera. 


Gamble Geddes, son of Frederick and Elizabeth Almas, the father a farmer 
of Barton, was born March 16, 1836 and baptized on April 19, the parents and 
the Rev. John Gamble Geddes being the sponsors. While I was doing the spade 
work for this paper back in August, I saw in the Spectator that William Geddes 
Almas of Mohawk Road had died. Surely he must have been a descendant of 
Gamble Geddes Almas, born 1836. 


I have spent a long time on the baptismal registers, being almost reluctant 
to tackle the marriage registers. They have to be signed by the bride and groom, 
and the witnesses, and often they are very difficult to decipher. When the hand- 
writing of the groom seems to indicate that he seldom held a pen, and when the 
bride makes her mark, a shaky X, and possibly the witnesses do too, it takes patience 
to examine the register carefully enough to decide which entries will make a story! 
The first marriage is that of Joseph Davis and Barbara Chisholm on March 24, 1835. 
(Their daughter, Mary Chisholm Davis, was born in May, 1836. ) 


Such places as Paris, Waterdown, Burford, Puslinch, Dumfries and Fort 
George are represented. It was the staff surgeon from Fort George and his bride 
who were married by Mr. Geddes. Several mariners wed while in port. A student 
of medicine; a professor of a U.S. college; the collector of customs in Dundas; a 
private of the 73rd Regiment on a march through Hamilton; and a number of 
privates of the First Battalion, Incorporated Militia, figure in the registers. This 
battalion was raised for active service in 1838 in Hamilton and disbanded five 
years later, as Mr. Frank L. Jones has told us. Colonel Sir Allan MacNab was 
their commanding officer, and later, at the time of their disbandment, Colonel 
William Gourlay. Mr. Jones’ paper on the city’s first militia has this paragraph: 


“It was the custom of the service to allow rations and 
quarters for six married women, the wives of soldiers, for 
every one hundred men in a battalion. They did the cook- 
ing, washing and mending for the troops. These regimental 
women left no diaries or reminiscences of their army lives. 
They were too busy. When the colonel discovered that one 
of the soldier’s wives was running an unofficial canteen, all 
the wives were informed that their official status was that of 
camp followers as defined in the Mutiny Act.” 


I wonder if that busy woman was one of our brides. 


One of the many entries including the name of Land was the marriage 
of Samuel Clarke to Abigail Land. The witnesses were Ephraim and George 
Land. I did not note the Land entries because so much work has been done on 
the Land family by descendants. However, I did remark that Hamilton O'Reilly 
married Margaret Land, and the witnesses were Mrs. H. L. Askin and Sarah Chis- 
holm. This was on October 30, 1839. The prominent families in those days cer- 
tainly did intermarry. David C. Beasley and Eliza Ryckman were married on Sep- 
tember 4, 1837, and the witnesses were James Cahill and Mary Land. David Beasley 
was the coroner at that time. His son Richard was born and baptized in 1839, and 
John and Elizabeth Ryckman and Colonel Beasley were the godparents. Little 
Caroline Priscilla was baptized privately when three days old, and died at the age 
of one week in 1840. 


In 1840, a ‘student of divinity’ named Arkle Stokes Newbury married Mary 
Gage. The witnesses were S. B. Freeman and John Flanagan. There are numerous 
Gage entries which might be fun to straighten up and link up if one had time. 
But there again, genealogies have been done. 
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One of the curates was married while at Christ’s Church. He was the Rev. 
Thomas William Marsh, who married Catharine Wyatt in 1848. As time passed 
and the Geddes children grew up, they were married in the parish church which 
they had known all their lives. Mary Allan Geddes was married to John Walters, 
Assistant Surgeon, Prince Consort’s Own Rifle Brigade, in 1864. Hannah Stewart 
Geddes was married to Constantine Brough in 1865. Constantine was also a rectory 
child. Susan Stewart Geddes was married to Charles Edmund Phipps, major in the 
army, equerry to the Queen, in 1868. Susan Stewart signed her name S. Stewart, and 
my mother remembers that she was called Tooty. As I have already mentioned, 
John Gamble Geddes, Junior, married Agnes Josephine Magill in 1870. George 
William Allan the youngest of the five Geddes children who lived to maturity, 
married Clara Gurnett of Ingersoll. James Stewart, Eliza Maria, Sarah Maria, and 
Charles Henry all died in infancy. The Geddes connection was extensive, and many 
of the relatives settled in Hamilton, Toronto, Brantford, and other places nearby. 


Baptisms, marriages and burials of Geddeses are numerous enough in the 
registers to give me a bulky personal file for my own records. I was interested to 
find that James Coffin Geddes, a widower, took as his third wife, Isabella Gilkison. 
The best known of the Gilkison family was Jasper T. Gilkison, secretary of the 
first Board of Directors of the Great Western Railway. I was surprised to find 
that the marriage of Charles Magill to Anna Eliza Wright took place in Christ’s 
Church. Charles Magill was Mayor of Hamilton several times, represented Hamilton 
in the Parliament of Canada both before and after Confederation, and was a suc- 
cessful merchant. He was a Methodist, and his children were brought up as Metho- 
dists, but Anna Wright was an Anglican. It was their oldest daughter, Josephine, 
who married John Geddes and was my grandmother. She became a devout Angli- 
can. There was a deep affection between her and her father-in-law, and she was 
his mainstay in his old age. The Magills at one time lived where the Hamilton 
Club now stands and they kept a cow in the garden. Later, they lived at 33 
Jackson Street West, in a substantial stone house which was torn down a few years 
ago, and where there is now a parking lot. It was not as elaborate as the McQuesten 
house across the way, but it was a handsome house, and when I was taken there 
as a child I thought it very grand. Mr. Magill’s obituary from the Times read: 


“At the conclusion of Mr. Magill’s last term as Mayor, 
the Times remarked that the City Council had never had a 
more efficient presiding officer, nor had the expenditure of 
the people’s money ever been more carefully guarded than 
during Mr. Magill’s term of office. He was a Reformer of 
the old school, so strict in his ideas of party obligation that 
he refused the office of Treasurer in the Sandfield Macdonald 
coalition government in 1867.” 


I have heard tales which would lead me to believe that grandfather was 
not very open-handed in his personal life either; but that could be prejudice. It 
was a long time before the Geddeses and the Magills recovered from the elopement 
of their children, although peace was eventually made. And before I leave my 
forbears (for a time at least), this is the connection between the O'Reilly family 
and the Geddes family. The Dean’s wife was Susan Stewart, daughter of the Hon. 
John Stewart of Quebec, and widow of John Davidson. She and Jane Racey were 
cousins, and Jane Racey married Miles O’Reilly. 


There were two prominent O’Reilly families. Miles was the head of one and 
Gerald was the head of the other. Miles was a lawyer and Gerald was a doctor. 
Both were members of Christ’s Church. Miles was born in 1806. near Niagara Falls. 
Both his grandfathers were U.E. Loyalists. He studied law at Niagara and Toronto 
and was called to the bar in 1830. He was one of Sir Allan MacNab’s “Men of 
Gore” who defeated the rebels at Montgomery’s Tavern. At the trial in 1838 of 
the 106 prisoners confined in the Hamilton jail, charged with treason, Mr. O’Reilly 
defended the whole of them before Chief Justice Macaulav, and not one was con- 
victed of the higher offense. That same year, Mr. O’Reilly was appointed judge 
of the district court of Gore, then embracing Wentworth, Halton and Brant, and 
portions of Waterloo, Wellington and Haldimand. In 1853, he resigned the judge- 
ship and returned to practice in the courts, for a time having charge of the legal 
department of the Great Western Railway. In 1856, he was appointed a Queen’s 
Counsel, and in 1871 Master in Chancery. He died in 1890. Mrs. Duncan Camp- 
bell, still worshipping in Christ’s Church Cathedral, is a granddaughter. 
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Many a MacNab looked to Christ’s Church for baptism, marriage and burial, 
and many a MacNab sponsored children of Hamilton’s prominent families when 
they were brought to the font. However, I have noted only one marriage in addi- 
tion to the marriage. That was of John Ogilvy Hatt to Lucy Elouisa MacNab, in 
1837. Lucy was Sir Allan’s sister, and John O. was the heir of Richard Hatt, 
immigrant, blacksmith, store-keeper, soldier, publisher, postmaster and landowner, 
of Dundas. I have read in a newspaper clipping that: 


“Richard Hatt died on Sept. 26, 1819, at the age of 50. 
He willed over 20,000 acres of property to his children and 
servants. So extensive were his possessions that it took five 
and a half sheets of sheepskin parchment, each three feet by 
two and a half feet, to list them. Richard Hatt’s house was 
on the site now occupied by the House of Providence in 
Dundas. His son, John Ogilvie Hatt, fell heir to the black- 
smith’s shop and the mills, and married the sister of Sir Allan 
MacNab, who built Dundurn Castle.” 


All that sheepskin sounds apocryphal, but maybe it is still around 
somewhere. (It is—in the Dundas Historical Society Museum—Ep. Nore.) 


John Ogilvy Hatt was a barrister. When his daughter Annette Elouisa was 
baptized her sponsors were Sir A. N. MacNab, Ann MacNab, and Mary Raden- 
hurst. His name appears for the last time in the registers when he was buried in 
1863, having died of consumption at the age of 52. 


Of course the marriage was on November 15, 1855. Under the heading 
“Diocese of Toronto” is a special entry: 


“This day was married by License, the Right Honbl. 
William Coutts Keppel commonly called Viscount Bury and 
Sophia MacNab of the parish of Hamilton, Spinster, by 
me, John Toronto. Monsonby Cox and Charlotte A. Boulton.” 


We come, finally, to the burials—really the most interesting and informative 
of the registers in many ways. At first, Mr. Geddes noted whether or not he 
preached a funeral sermon. I don’t know whether we are to take it for granted 
that he did later, or whether he didn’t do it as often. Anyway that comment 
doesn’t appear much later on. One of the earliest funerals was that of John Thomp- 
son, a carpenter, buried in Barton Churchyard. He died because of the bursting 
of a cannon on the night of an illumination, March, 1835. A very vague entry for 
1836 seems to indicate that it was made from incomplete notes when the registers 
were copied after 1839. Arthur Lauchlin Ainslie, place of residence unknown, aged 
one year and fourteen days, disease unknown, place of burial in the Scotch Ground, 
probably. In those early days most were buried in the Barton churchyard, some 
in the Methodist cemetery, and George Niles was buried in Mr. Ryckman’s ceme- 
tery. Later, the church had its own churchyard, and some twelve or fifteen years 
later its own plot in the Burlington Cemetery which is now the Hamilton Cemetery. 


The causes of death were given from the early days until 1915. I suppose 
they came from the death certificate signed by the doctor or coroner, but some 
of them sound strangely unscientific. Indeed, some of .the causes are worded in 
such a way that they would be amusing if they were not so pathetic. A baby, 
aged 21 days, died of “lack of vitality.” Several fairly young people died because 
of “broken constitutions.” A 78-year-old had a “general break-up.” One that took 
a minute or so to grasp was “suppressed smallpox.” I thought at first of a form 
of the dread disease known as “suppressed” but then realized that the family had 
tried to keep the illness hidden from the authorities. One poor little toddler died 
after being “given spiritous liquor by a worthless neighbour.” There were freak 
accidents then, too. A young man was drowned from an ice boat on the Bay which 
ran onto thin ice. Someone drowned in a rain-barrel. Another was accidentally killed 
by a horse falling on him, and another by a falling load of wood. Sarah (aged 10), 
Charles and Louis. Pinkson were drowned in a swollen torrent in Beasley’s Hollow. 
Someone was run over by a T.H.&B. locomotive. On August 11, 1911, a man was 
killed by an auto. A butcher died in consequence of being gored by a bull. One 
poor man was found dead, and the coroner’s verdict is noted “Died by the Visita- 
tion of God.” 
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There were murders. The comment on one double entry read “Very sad 
case. Husband suffering from insomnia took his wife’s and his own life by pistol 
shot.” The Fields children are there. Their tombstone which told the story has 
disappeared from the Hamilton Cemetery, but the Cathedral register still contains 
the fact that Katie, aged 4, and William, 14 months, of James Street, were buried 
June 13, 1873, having been murdered by their father. 


Suicides were not uncommon, and they presented a problem to a clergyman. 
Mr. Geddes is always careful to note the coroner’s verdict of “unsound mind” to 
justify the holding of a service. The Prayer Book rubric stated that the Burial 
Office was not to be used for any that died unbaptized or excommunicate, or who 
have laid violent hands upon themselves. An annotated Prayer Bookz of the nine- 
teenth century points out that a coroner’s verdict of “unsound mind” does not 
really override the Rubric because that rubric does not make any distinction bet- 
ween wilful murder of oneself and killing oneself while in a state of unsound mind. 
The writer of the note admits that many other writers have argued that a clergy- 
man may make exceptions “in Christian charity’ where insanity has been judged, 
but he himself believes that such a view is throwing up the discipline of the Church 
and placing it in the hands of a secular tribunal. He exhorts the clergyman: 


“to remember (1) that he is a “steward of the mysteries 
of God,” who has no right to misapply the blessings given 
him to dispense; and (2) that the scandal, and encourage- 
ment to suicide, which result from a too easy compliance, 
are in themselves great evils which it is his duty, as it is 
within his power, to prevent. In this case, as in the previous 
one of excommunication, a solemn explanation of the pain- 
ful necessity might often win the sorrowful acquiescence of 
conscientious survivors.” 


In the Prayer Book now in use, the Rubric reads “The Office ensuing is 
not to be used for any that die unbaptized, or excommunicate, or by their own 
wilful act while in a sound state of mind.” The next one states what the priest 
should use when this Office is not to be used. Mr. Geddes was inclined to the lenient 
view, but occasionally he felt that the Burial Office could not be used in good 
conscience. After one entry he says “suicide, no service” and after another, a mem- 
ber of a prominent family, he writes that another clergyman conducted the service 
without authority. 


The most unusual causes of death were depressingly the same—debility, 
decline, old age, intoxication or intemperance, summer complaint, pneumonia, con- 
sumption, apoplexy and paralysis, teething or water on the brain for infants. And 
then there was cholera and emigrant fever. From June 7, 1846 to January 3, 1847 
there were 150 burials, and the majority of them were emigrants whose deaths were 
duly reported to the migrant agent—and the fact was noted. It is also noted whether 
they died in the sheds or in hospital. They were all ages; the cause of death is 
always emigrant fever; they were buried in Christ’s Church yard; and Mr. Geddes 
buried most of them. But this was nothing compared to the cholera epidemic of 
1854. The first entry giving cholera as the “supposed disease” (this is the heading 
of the column) was dated July 2, 1854. The last one, with the terse remark that 
this was the fourth of one family, was dated August 18, 1854. Between those two 
dates there were 157 burials recorded and 139 of those buried were victims of 
cholera and infant cholera. The notes and comments were many. 


A number had a German service read over them. There was a German con- 
gregation using Christ’s Church, and a German catechist was available. but ap- 
parently Mr. Geddes knew German too. He writes down eight or ten times that 
he said the German service. Several victims had no service—they were buried before 
the clergy could get there. One child had no service and the remark is three 
quarters of an hour behind time and the coffin too large by half for the grave. 
There were never more than 12 burials on one day, but several times there were 
that many. It is noted when the last member of a family died. A mother-in-law and 
son-in-law were buried in the same grave. 
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To add to Mr. Geddes’s sorrow, Mrs. Geddes gave birth to sickly twin chil- 
dren the day before the first death in the epidemic was recorded. Charles Henry 
was baptized immediately and died the same day of ‘debility.’ Sarah Maria was 
baptized the next day, the day her brother was buried, and she died six weeks 
later of ‘decline-—while the epidemic was still raging. For three days at that time 
the rector did not officiate at funerals, but this was the only let-up. He did have 
help, of course. His curate, Mr. Blackman, officiated 26 times; the German cate- 
chist took 7 or 8 services; the Rev. John Butler and the Rev. John Hebden took 
the same number; and on a number of occasions there was no service. But Mr. 
Geddes conducted close to ninety. During the cholera epidemic there was no 
diminishing of the number of baptisms, although the majority of them were private; 
but there were only eight marriages. It seems reasonable to suppose that the weary 
rector needed some respite after that harrowing time. His name does not appear 
in the registers for several months, in 1855. 


In 1857, the Desjardins Canal railway accident took its toll, but only four 
of the victims were buried from Christ’s Church. One of them was Frederick 
Theodore Le Bricht Heise, aged 45 years, the pastor of the German congregation 
of Christ’s Church, whose burial was March 14. Edward Duffield, a purser, Emily 
Stevenson of Barton, and John Welford, a miller, were the others. 


There are mystifying entries which haunt one. There was the “stranger from 
England” given Christian burial although no one knew his name—indeed the record 
does not even give the sex of the stranger. There was the idiot child about ten 
years, name unknown, who died in City Hospital, 1860. There were two coloured 
children who died two days apart, details not given, except for the remark which 
sounds somehow disapproving, “Mr. Fenn undertook to bury these children.” 


Children make up a large proportion of the deceased in those early days. I 
made one spot check in the earlier years, taking two pages at random in 1842 and 
counting up the names and listing the ages. Of sixty whose ages were given, thirty 
of them were under two years of age, and eight were under twelve. Few men seemed 
to live to great ages. If they attained 70 or 80 years of age they died of “natural 
decay.” Mr. Geddes outlived most of the members of that first congregation which 
gathered around him. His very good friend Miles O’Reilly died in 1890, aged 84. 
He felt the loss keenly. The newspaper account of the memorial service says “the 
aged dean was a lifelong friend of the deceased, and he spoke feelingly of the 
long and intimate friendship which they had enjoyed for over half a century.” Dean 
Geddes conducted his last burial service on September 11, 1891. He died on 
November 16, 1891 in the 81st year of his age, and the 57th in his ministry. The 
hee ee M. Bland inscribed a long entry in the register, describing the public 
uneral. 


I have notes and cards for pages more. I am acutely aware of the people 
whom I have neglected—the Stinsons, the Bulls, the Gates, the Winers, and so on 
and on; but you can see that this was no small task which I was assigned. 


We are not long past the feast day when the Church remembers all the 
saints of God. Today is Remembrance Day. The words of St. Paul keep running 
through my mind—those words about being encompassed about with so great a 
cloud of witnesses. I firmly believe that we are—and the names of some of them 
are recorded in the registers of Christ’s Church Cathedral, Hamilton. 


1—Grimsby Historical Society, Annals of the Forty, compiled by R. 
Janet Powell. 


2—Blunt, John Henry, The Annotated Book of Common Prayer, 1876. 


The rest of the information not directly from the registers is readily avail- 
able in the Local History Collection of the Hamilton Public Library. 
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THE DAVIS FAMILY OF MOUNT ALBION 


A Loyalist Sketch 
by Richard D. Merritt 


(An Address to the Society on February 11, 1966.) 


On August 17, 1792, a government gunboat tossed on stormy waters at the 
mouth of the Niagara River within sight of N ewark, the capital of the infant colony 
of Upper Canada. The bewildered passengers consisted of two Loyalist families 
from North Carolina, named Davis and Phillips. Already their lives had been clouded 
with devastation, humiliation, persecution, and finally, defeat — quite enough for one 
lifetime, yet, in their adopted homeland their hardships were only beginning. 


To understand the reasons why these two famlies emigrated to Upper Canada 
we must turn back to the colony of Maryland and the year 1741, the birth-date of 
William Davis. William was one of nine children of Thomas and Mary Davis of 
Baltimore County. Although several suppositions have been made as to when the 
first Davis came to America, the only definite fact known is that Thomas was of 
Welsh descent. 


When William was but seven years of age his father died. In his will Thomas 
stated that his “Dwelling plantation” was called “Duke’s Discovery,” and that he 
owned a further tract of land once known as “Norwich.” The inventory of Thomas’ 
personal estate2 has been preserved, and the many articles listed therein provide an 
interesting insight into the domestic life of pre-Revolutionary America. The articles 
enumerated range from two looking-glasses to a bedstead weighing 68 pounds. The 
old document reveals a period when beds had bolsters, curtains, and a valance; 
when pewter was more common than china; and when cooking must have been a 
most time-consuming and back-breaking affair. Iron spits, pots, and pot-racks — one 
of which is listed as weighing 49 pounds —iron grids, and skillets are all included. 
However, cooking occupied but one portion of the day’s activities, for stone butter 
pots, a bread tray, a loom, linen and woolen spinning wheels, tailor’s shears, and 
a flax-break are all mentioned. Perhaps the most shocking item of this inventory 
is the fact that a sow and “a servant woman” were valued equally at 15 shillings 
each! Finally, there were listed 15 casks ranging in size from 15 to 100 gallons, but, 
as one family historian has remarked, “Whether they were used to collect rainwater 
or for the brewing of beer, we do not know.”3 


As a young man William Davis ventured off to Virginia, one of the wealthiest 
and most powerful of the Thirteen Colonies. Here he met the cultured and beau- 
tiful Hannah E. Phillips, daughter of David Phillips of Yorktown, Virginia. Unfor- 
tunately no portrait of this lady has been preserved, but in all material found 
relating to Hannah she is always described in the same manner — cultured and 
beautiful. Surprisingly, perhaps, Hannah was also known for her daring horsemanship. 


In 1771 William Davis and Hannah Phillips were married, and removed to 
Orange County, North Carolina, where Hannah’s father already owned land. The 
Rev. T. Webster, who may have received his information first-hand from some of 
William’s younger children, states in the New Dominion Monthly of July 1869, that 
upon the outbreak of the War of Independence “they ranked among the prosperous 
and wealthy of North Carolina”. William’s plantation consisted of a large tract of 
land upon which stood a beautiful house, as well as large distilleries; breweries, 
as was the custom on large Southern self-sufficient estates, and houses, barns, and 
out-buildings. 


At this time all was not peaceful in the American colonies. The dark clouds 
of discontent, hate, and jealousy, were arising in the distance. The local newspaper 
reported the famous Boston Tea-Party, Montgomery’s march northward into Canada, 
and finally, the Declaration of Independence. Names such as Washington, Jefferson, 
Arnold, and Randolph, were well-known to the Davises, as well as “Loyalist” and 
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At first, as far as the Davis family was concerned, the true significance of 
the battles in the north was probably not appreciated. In 1779, however, the British 
decided that they should subdue the rebellious Southern colonies. The commander of 
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the North Carolina campaign was General Earl Cornwallis, who with 2,000 soldiers 
marched throughout North Carolina, occasionally engaging in battle with the 
Southern army under General Greene. In the spring of 1781 the weary British army 
arrived at the Davis plantation. The Rev. Mr. Webster goes on to explain: 


Their coming was hailed with cheers of welcome by the 
Davises who were strong adherents to the British Crown; but 
ere they took their departure the family had cause to perceive 
that the presence of even a friendly army may be attended by 
rather unpleasant consequences to the appointments and sur- 
roundings of the place favoured with such a visit. 


The army’s supplies were now dangerously low, and the soldiers turned to 
the provisions of the self-sufficient plantation. For three days the British remained 
on the Davis property, consuming all the grain and livestock until almost the only 
thing left alive was the family cat. Upon departing, however, Cornwallis in payment 
for the provisions used and the damage done by his army during its stay on the 
Davis plantation, gave to William army due bills totalling £10,000, quite a fortunes 
in the year 1781. Such bills, which were similar to cheques, were the one reliable 
form of payment, as currency was almost worthless during the war. It is interesting 
to note that, for a long period after the War of 1812, the only form of currency in 
Upper Canada was the army due bills issued during that conflict. 


As soon as the British left, the Revolutionaries, avenging the Davis’s loyalty, 
swept in and destroyed the plantation completely. “A mass of unsightly ruins was 
all that remained of the beautiful home that had so lately been a scene of 
domestic comfort and busy industry.”5 Disheartened, the Davises decided to 
escape any further ravages of war by fleeing to the Phillips home in Yorktown, 
Virginia. Little did they know that here they were to endure even further humilia- 
tion. By a strange coincidence, General Cornwallis, upon leaving Orange County, 
had eventually marched into Virginia, and after several months of skirmishing, 
was finally forced to retreat to the peaceful town of Yorktown. It is believed 
that it was during the British stay in Yorktown that the Phillips and Davis 
families befriended and entertained the commander of the Queen’s Rangers, John 
Graves Simcoe, a friendship which proved advantageous to the Davis family in 
years to come. 


Almost immediately Comwallis’ forces were completely invested by the 
Franco-American armies under General Washington and the French fleet anchored 
in the Chesapeake. Night and day the British army and the townspeople sustained 
the heavy bombardment of the allies’ artillery. Finally, with no prospect of assistance, 
Cornwallis was forced to write to Washington: “I propose a cessation of hostilities 
for 24 hours . . . to settle terms for surrender.” Two days later, on October 19, 
1781, with its band playing “The Word Turned Up-side Down” the defeated British 
army marched out of Yorktown and laid down its arms on Surrender Field which, 
according to family tradition, was on the Phillips’ estate. In effect, the outcome of 
the war had been decided. Today, Surrender Field is considered a national shrine 
by the American people. 


The health of Hannah’s parents had been broken by the events and final 
outcome of the war. The Davises did not wish to live in the new Republic; the 
elder Phillipses were too ill to travel any great distance, and yet could not be left 
behind. The only alternative was to return to North Carolina and establish a new 
plantation despite the harsh taxes and constant barrage of abuse suffered by the 
Loyalists at the hands of the victorious Patriots. Finally, in 1792, upon the death 
of the elder Phillipses, the Davises decided that now was their opportunity to seek 
out the advantages of living under the British crown. Since they had heard that 
their friend Simcoe had recently been made Lieutenant-Governor of Upper Canada, 
their choice of destination is not difficult to understand. 


Fortunately, the Davises had more time to pack their covered wagons than 
did the average Loyalist refugee coming into Canada. Chattels such as carpets, a 
grandfather clock (dated 1765 and still in the possession of a descendant) and 
other fine pieces of furniture were treasured possessions in the wilderness of the 
infant colony of Upper Canada. Included in this exodus, in addition to William 
and Hannah Davis, were their eldest daughter, Elizabeth, aged 20, and her husband 
Thomas Ghent. The Ghent family (or Gant as it was originally spelt) were prom- 
inent residents of Orange County, and descendants of this family still reside there. 
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The other Davis children were Asahel 18, William 16, Mary 15, Jonathan 9, Keziah 
7, and Sarah 4 years old. The latter three were probably the most pleased members 
of the party setting out on such an exciting expedition. Lastly, but by no means 
least, the party included several faithful slaves who were to share the unknown fate 
of their masters. Their descendants also would be thankful for the emigration to 
Upper Canada. 


Unfortunately, very little is known about the actual journey of nearly eight 
hundred miles. We do know, however, that “Hannah rode on horseback all the 
way, sitting proudly on a hunting-saddle trimmed with blue velvet and ornamented 
with a pair of brass powder-horns.”6 Moreover, at one point, the horses became 
stuck in the mire and 7 out of 20 were lost. The other “hoss beasts” were rescued, 
and the band continued on its way northward. Finally, in the early summer, the 
party reached the mouth of the Genesee River at the site of the future city of 
Rochester, on Lake Ontario where the trail ended, although many miles of dense 
bush still separated them from the Niagara frontier. This was not one of the six 
main routes followed by the Loyalists coming into Canada, and the Genesee route 
did not become popular among incoming settlers for many years. In fact, the Davises 
may have become lost, and hence stumbled onto this unique route. At any rate, 
Thomas Ghent and Asahel Davis set out for Newark (now Niagara-on-the-Lake) 
the capital of Upper Canada, at the mouth of the Niagara River. Apparently, Simcoe 
welcomed them warmly and was most happy with the prospect of his Carolinian 
friends settling in Upper Canada, and generously sent a government gunboat to the 
mouth of the Genesee River where the rest of the family embarked and proceeded 
to Newark. 


We have been able to learn a little more about this part of the journey from 
the diary of Mrs. John Graves Simcoe. Her entry for Friday, August 17, 1792 is as 
follows: 


I sat myself in a miserable unfurnished, damp room,7 
looking on the lake, where it blew quite a gale, the “Bear” 
a gunboat, tossing about terribly and not a cheerful thought 
passing through my mind when I had the happiness of receiv- 
ing a letter from you (a friend in England) which raised my 
spirits though for some hours after that pleasure I felt more 
dejected than at all other times from the recollection of ab- 
sence from my friends. The “Bear,” a government sloop, is 
arrived from Irondiquet Bay and the Genesee River both in 
New York State and brought two families from Carolina to 
settle in this province. They have had a most terrible passage, 
being obliged to stay under the hatchway almost all the time. 


Before leaving Niagara, William Davis presented to the Governor the army 
due bills which he had received from General Cornwallis. Simcoe wrote on the 
family’s behalf to the Colonial Office in London, England, urging payment, but 
a reply could not be expected until the following spring. In the meantime, the 
Davis and Ghent families decided to move to Chippewa, or Upper Landing as it 
was sometimes called, above Niagara Falls on the Niagara River. Here they settled 
down on a couple of lots and made ready for their first Canadian winter. 


The year 1793 was to be a memorable, yet tragic one for the Davis family. 
As every settler knew, spring meant the “Fever and Ague” season. Although the 
pioneers were aware that the disease was prevalent in areas adjacent to low, wet lands, 
they did not understand that it was a type of malaria carried by the female mos- 
quito. Unfortunately, Chippewa was in the vicinity of a “Dismal Swamp,” and 
both families fell victim to the disease. Hannah Phillips Davis, suffering from ague 
and apparently never ceasing to mourn for her Southern home, died, and was 
buried at Chippewa. Heart-broken, William at once resolved to move his family 
to drier land away from Niagara. 


Meanwhile, the mails had arrived from England with a reply to Simcoe’s 
letter. Much to William’s disappointment, sympathy was expressed, but the letter 
stated: “The books are closed, and it is deemed inadvisable to reopen them.”’s 


In 1784 a committee to study Loyalist claims had been set up by the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain. Had the Davises dared to correspond with this committee 
in London while they were still in the United States their neighbours would no 
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doubt have cried “Treason!” Unfortunately for William, he arrived too late to apply 
to this committee which, having paid out an estimated $19,000,000 in compensation, 
had been disbanded about 1790. The Davis family fortunately, were not economi- 
cally dependent on this claim, and the army due bills became mere souvenirs in 
the family. However, in recompense for all the losses they had sustained, and 
mindful of the kindnesses extended to him during the late war, Simcoe made a 
most generous offer: “The land is before you — choose as much as you will.”2 This 
was quite a unique offer, for Simcoe was supposed to grant no more than 200 
acres to a civilian settler; only the military officers and high government officials 
could receive larger tracts of land. At that time, however, the land was so wild 
and of such little value that the two families decided to take a comparatively small 
acreage. In his petition dated June 29, 1793 William states that he “came to this 
Province in August last from North Carolina” and had taken 200 acres of land in 
Barton township “for which he prays certificate of location.”10 This property was 
in Lots 3 and 4, Concession 8. 


In the following year, we find William petitioning again. 


To His Excellency John Graves Simcoe, Esquire, Lieuten- 
ant-Governor and Colonel commanding His Majesty’s Forces 
in the Province of Upper Canada... in Council . . . The 
Petition of William Davis humbly sheweth: 


That your Petitioner for his attachment to the British 
Government was severely prosecuted by the Americans during 
the last War, has lately removed from North Carolina to this 
province Saltfleet in the vicinity of Burlington Bay No. 32 in 
the 8th Concession; he has a large family and prays your 
Excellency will consider him; and grant him a proportionable 
indulgence to other Loyalists who have equally suffered in 
supporting the British Government, or such relief as_ thro’ 
your goodness may seem meet; and your Petitioner will ever 
Oraya, sae | 
Newark, 13th June 
1794 William Davis.1! 


On the following day the Council of the County of Lincoln, with the 
Hon. William Osgoode, Chief Justice of Upper Canada presiding, ordered: 


That the Petitioner and family shall have a further grant of 
600 acres contiguous to the same, making altogether 700 
acres. 12 


Thus, in addition to his 2 lots in Barton, William Davis got Lots 31 and 32, 
Concession 6; 32 in Concession 7; and 32 and 33 in Concession 8 in Saltfleet. 
Provision was made, of course, to set aside in another township 100 acres of 
land (1-7 of the total acreage) for the “maintenance of a Protestant Clergy” — 
a term which was to create so much controversy in the days of the Family Compact. 
Eventually, the Davis family as a whole received a total of 2,300 acres, which might 
seem to be a large amount of land, but was in fact hardly sufficient compensation 
for their heavy losses during the Revolution. Thomas Ghent was also granted an 
adjoining tract of land comprising Lots 30 and 31 in Concession 7. 


As mentioned earlier, William had set out from Chippewa with a view to 
finding drier, and healthier land on which his family could prosper. So far as 
drainage was concerned, his final choice could not have been more suitable, being 
situated along the brow of the Niagara Escarpment, sometimes referred to as 
“Hamilton Mountain.” It certainly must have been a most impressive sight in 1794. 
With the naked eye one could follow the old Niagara-Kingston trail cutting along 
the thin strip of land known as Burlington Beach. At that time the only sign of 
civilization which would give promise of a mighty industrial city was the smoke 
arising from the chimney of the government-owned King’s Head Inn. Across Lake 
Ontario one could see the green northern shore for a considerable distance beyond 
the future site of Toronto. Along the south shore the extensive countryside was 
discernible as far east as Niagara. Little did William know how much this view 
would change in the years to come. He did live to see small lake vessels passing 
through the Burlington Bay Canal which had been cut across Burlington Beach, 
making possible the growth of a small but ambitious town named Hamilton. 


Today, from William’s vantage point, one is not so much impressed by 
nature’s beauty as by the achievements of man. The fires of the great blast furnaces, 
the soaring Skyway Bridge, the huge ocean freighters, the Queen Elizabeth Way 
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with its millions of travellers, and the impressive grey skyline of Toronto were 
unimaginable in William’s time. Today, most of his land is in the City of Hamilton, 
and some of it is part of the beautiful Glendale Golf Course. 


Upon selecting their lands, the Davis family turned to raising some sort of 
shelter against the elements. Until recently two large log houses which were prob- 
ably the original buildings—one for the family, the other for the slaves — were 
standing on the Davis property. However, it was not long until a more substantial 
family residence, “Harmony Hall Manor” replaced the original log cabin. The actual 
significance of the name is unknown, but it suggests a Southern origin and may 
also have been an expression of the hope on the part of the builder that his life 
in his adopted country would be a harmonious one. This stately frame dwelling, 
which originally had colonial pillars and was similar to Southern colonial mansions, 
must have been quite impressive in the Canadian wilderness. It even boasted a 
ball-room on the second floor. Today, after 150 years, Harmony Hall still stands 
on Mud Street!3 and can thus claim to be one of the oldest houses between the 
Niagara River and the Bay of Quinte. It is quite remarkable that during this time 
only three families have owned Harmony Hall. For three generations the old home- 
stead has been the cherished possession of the Williams family, the present owners. 
Nonetheless, time has taken its toll, for over the years such changes have been 
made that, with the exception of some thick, panelled, double-cross doors and 
some fine molding, the interior of the house would probably be almost unrecog- 
nizable to the builder. In spite of this, in recent years several historians have sug- 
gested that Harmony Hall should be preserved as a historic site. 


As a memento of the warm South, the Davises had brought from North 
Carolina some peach stones which they planted at Harmony Hall, and were, there- 
fore, among the first to introduce the peach to the western end of the Niagara 
Peninsula, now known internationally for its famous fruitlands. 


Meanwhile, the Davis family had launched into other endeavours. William 
and his sons had found that in both Barton and Saltfleet Townships, then relatively 
well-populated, there was a great need for flour and saw mills. On the Davis prop- 
erty there was a large ravine, 200 feet wide and nearly as deep, at the head of 
which cascaded a never-failing fall of water—a natural mill-site. Thus, in 1795, 
although they were neither millwrights nor carpenters, and although they had never 
had to do any hard work in their southern home, the Davises erected a crude saw 
mill. No doubt they had obtained some published pamphlets on the science of mill 
erection, and probably their slaves did much of the actual manual labour, but their 
foresight must be admired. For many years the Davis family not only furnished 
the boards, but also made the coffins, gratis, for the neighbourhood. No doubt it 
was this mill which turned out the huge beams, forty feet in length, used in the 
construction of Harmony Hall. Shortly after, a grist mill was also built'4 and sooner 
or later, every farmer within a wide radius had to bring his wheat here to be 
ground. Even when Asahel Davis and Thomas Ghent moved across the lake to 
the Burlington-Oakville area, they used to bring all their wheat back to Albion 
Mills, as the settlement was called. These mills, then, were two of the earliest indus- 
tries in a district which one day would be one of the most highly industrialized 
areas of Canada. During the War of 1812 the mills turned out supplies for the 
army; then, in 1814, Mr. Elijah Secord purchased the mill portion of the Davis 
property and commissioned a millwright to repair and set in order the Albion mills. 
In an early newspaper dated March 10, 1827, an advertisement appeared of a sale 
by “Squire Secord” which reveals the extent of the industrial development at 


Albion Mills: 


. worthy the attention of the capitalist, merchant, and the 
manufacturer. The subscriber offers for sale his valuable prop- 
erty, well-known by the name of Albion Mills, which consists 
of upward of 400 acres of land, the soil of which is of excel- 
lent quality and nearly 200 acres of it in a high state of culti- 
vation; with a never-failing stream of water running through 
the whole premises. 

There are on the premises the following buildings, etc., 
viz. an extensive grist mill, with two pairs of stones, and all 
the necessary machinery for merchant and country work; also 
a saw mill, both of which are in excellent order and in full 
operation; a new Stone Distillery, with all . the necessary 
appendages, and a Distiller’s house; a Blacksmith’s house and 
shop; an Ashery; two houses for millers; three dwelling 
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houses for tenants and labourers; one large hewed log House, 
well furnished (with shed and stables) and lately occupied 
as an inn; a Merchant’s shop with Cellars; an extensive Store- 
house; a Cooper’s shop; a Waggon house; a large two-storey 
dwelling house, with kitchen and cellars, quite new and well 
furnished; an extensive Barn, Stables, and Sheds, with a num- 
ber of other outbuildings, etc., etc. 

_. . There is an excellent Salt Spring on the premises, two 
excellent Gardens, and an extensive orchard of the best 
apples, pears, peaches, plums, cherries, etc. also an English 
white grape vine, which has produced an abundance of fine 
grapes for several seasons past.'5 


The flour mill was a thriving business for over a century. Not until the 
miller fell to his death in the wheel pit in 1907 did the milling business at Albion 
Mills come to an end. Today, the gaping wheel pit is the only evidence of a bygone 
era for the curious sightseer; but indirectly, the old Davis mill will never be 
forgotten for George Washington Johnson has perpetuated its memory in his ballad 
“When You and I Were Young, Maggie.” For many years a controversy raged 
over the location of the actual mill which inspired the words. 


I wandered today to the hill, Maggie, 
To watch the scene below; ~ 

The creek and the creaking old mill, Maggie, 
As we used to long, long, ago. 


In fact, Henry Ford was preparing to buy a mill in Tennessee for his Greenfield 
Village at Dearborn, Michigan, as it claimed to be the mill of the ballad. Finally, 
after the facts were brought forth through research by Lt.-Col. C. R. McCullough, 
a noted historian and a founder of the Canadian Club, the monument which had 
been erected to commemorate the mill in Tennessee was quietly taken down.16 


George Washington Johnson was the schoolmaster at Glanford, a few miles 
from Albion Mills, and “Maggie” was the fair Margaret Clark, one of his pupils. 
Eventually they were married, and Maggie died a_few months later. Johnson 
became professor of languages at the University of Toronto and was honored 
with a degree of Doctor of Philosophy by Johns Hopkins University.'7 Some 
historians have maintained that the mill mentioned was that of Maggie’s father, 
but Mr. J. W. Clark, Maggie’s brother, stated that the mill was positively the old 
Albion Mill. te In 1937 a millstone taken from this mill was erected in Hamilton’s 
Royal Botanical Gardens by the Native Sons of Canada in memory of George Wash- 
ington Johnson and his famous song. 


William Davis always displayed an interest in religious affairs, and gave the 
land and a sum of money for the establishment of a “kirk.”19 Although not a 
Presbyterian, he induced many Scottish families to settle nearby, and hence arose 
the need for a church. This quaint little kirk was pulled down in 1878.20 


It is difficult to understand how a man such as William Davis, a Christian 
and charitable towards his neighbours, could justify the practice of owning slaves; 
nevertheless, his decision to come to Upper Canada was a fateful one for his negro 
slaves. On July 9, 1793 the Assembly of Upper Canada passed a bill which 
emancipated the child of every slave in the colony upon his 2lst birthday. Hardly 
knowing how to fend for themselves in this strange country, the newly-freed people 
begged to remain on as servants with their master at Harmony Hall. Years later, 
when these former Davis slaves had taken up other lines of work, they assumed 
the name of Davis and let themselves be known as “Davis's people.”2! 


During these years, William Davis’s children were marrying and leaving 
Harmony Hall. Thomas and Elizabeth Ghent moved with their family across Lake 
Ontario to Burlington about 1806. In 1796 William’s eldest son, Asahel, married 
Ann Morden, a grand-daughter of the outstanding Loyalist, Widow Ann Mordaunt 
(Morden), whose husband, a Quaker, had been killed by the Patriots for sheltering 
“Tories” and procuring horses for the British. Widow Morden came to Canada with 
her family and was granted a large tract of land where the town of Dundas is today. 


In 1806 Asahel Davis moved to Brant’s Block near Burlington, where he 
purchased some land from Joseph Brant, Chief of the Six Nations Indians, who 
had been granted a large tract in return for his loyalty to the British during the 
American Revolution. Later, Asahel went into partnership with his brother-in-law, 
James Gage, and owned elevators and vessels which carried grain on the lakes. 
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Although they were loyal British subjects, the Davises were also aware that the 
patronage of the Family Compact was flourishing at the expense of the average 
colonist. Asahel, especially, became quite involved in the Reform Movement 
headed by William Lyon Mackenzie, and in 1832 had helped to rescue Mackenzie 
from an angry mob in Hamilton. Asahel’s eldest son, James, owned the Temperance 
Hotel on Yonge Street, Toronto, which had become a favorite rendezvous for 
Reformers Baldwin, Rolph, Mackenzie, and Hincks. Although both Asahel and 
James advocated responsible and representative government, they did not support 
an armed rebellion or the pro-American policies as proposed by Mackenzie in 
1837, and took no part in the Rebellion of that year. Before the Rebellion Dr. 
John Rolph, who was to have been the “President of the Republic of Upper 
Canada” had the revolt been successful, was obliged to leave Toronto secretly to 
avoid being arrested for treason. When he arrived at the outskirts of Wellington 
Square (Burlington) Asahel Davis, an old friend and former client, invited him to 
stay the night, but in his desire to lose no time Rolph rested for only an hour 
before continuing his flight on a fresh horse supplied by Asahel, and accompanied 
as far as Niagara by one of Asahel’s sons. 


Following the ill-fated skirmish at Montgomery’s Tavern, Mackenzie, with 
£1,000 upon his head, also set out for the United States border. He reached “The 
Square” the next day and went directly to Asahel Davis’s house, but finding that 
the house had been searched several times by government troops, he decided to 
go on to David Ghent’s, (son of Thomas and Elizabeth) where, according to his 
own account, he spent the day in a peas-rick and watched Sheriff McDonell and 
his posse make a thorough search of their house, barn, and other outbuildings. In 
his own words, Mackenzie recorded: 


After the coast seemed clear, my terrified host, a 
wealthy Canadian, came up the hill as if to feed his pigs, 
brought me two bottles of hot water for my feet, a bottle of 
tea, and slices of bread and butter . . . After I had left his 
premises he was arrested, but he had powerful friends, gave 
bail, and the matter ended there.22 


Asahel was also arrested, but was freed without having been brought to trial.23 


Another Reformer, a Toronto lawyer by the name of Charles Durand, relates 
in his autobiography that he, Durand, left his papers and travelling bags at Asahel’s 
house, borrowed a horse, and set out with the “Tory ruffians” watching closely 
for him.24 

William’s next child, William junior, married Mary Long, another grand- 
daughter of Widow Mordaunt, and daughter of Elias Long who had been shot 
as a spy during the American Revolution. William junior built Red Hill House, 
just west of Stoney Creek, part of which also served as a tavern. After the Battle 
of Stoney Creek it was used as a hospital for the British wounded, and although 
the water which the family put out for the weary soldiers to drink was said to 
have become crimsoned with blood, the men eagerly scooped it up with their 
hands. In the kitchen of Red Hill House the Davis family tended the wounds of 
the injured. A corner cupboard was splashed with blood, and even today the 
stains can be seen on the old piece in the possession of a descendant.25 


William junior seems to have carried on the milling business with his 
father. Some letters between him and Quetton St. George provide some further 
information. St. George, a Royalist émigré from France, became a successful mer- 
chant in York and built an imposing brick mansion, the first of its kind in the 
district. St. George street in Toronto is named after him. William Davis junior’s 
first letter to St. George reads as follows: 

Barton, 
June Ist, 1808. 


Dear Sir: 

According to promise I write to inform you that you 
may expect to have my flour at the Beach (Burlington 
Beach) at $5, as you offered me. My father has sold his to 
Mr. Young26 of Niagara delivered at the Beach also for $5, 
payable the first day of October. As soon as it is all at the 
Beach I will let you know. The quantity I fear will not be as 
I wish as some which was held in expectation by promise 
I have been disappointed in. 

I am your obliged servant 
William Davis. 
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Three weeks later, William junior informs St. George that the barrels of 
flour are at the Beach, and that they are recognizable by a W&D intertwined in 
a monogram. In a later letter he mentions having obtained a pair of rattlesnake 
skins from a man in the district at the request of St. George who had apparently 
found a market for such merchandise.27 


Mary, William’s fourth child, probably became the best known member of 
the Davis family. In 1796 she married James Gage, a merchant of Stoney Creek, 
and shortly thereafter they built a large house and general store which became a 
principal stopping point for travellers between Niagara and York.2zs Battlefield 
House, as it is known today, was also a favourite resting-place for itinerant 
Methodist circuit-riders; but it was the War of 1812 which was to bring fame to 
the Gage homestead. On June 5, 1813, the officers of the advancing American army, 
on the brink of capturing all Upper Canada, set up their headquarters in this 
house. In the early hours of the following day the smaller defending British army, 
encamped on Burlington Heights, made a surprise night attack. The ensuing 
conflict which took place on the Gage property was the famous Battle of Stoney 
Creek, one of the turning points of the war. At the height of the battle Mary 
Gage and her children had been locked in the cellar where they spent a most 
terrifying night. After the battle, the house served as a hospital for American 
wounded.22 

In the years following the war James Gage seems to have prospered, for 
his activities consisted not only of merchandising at Stoney Creek and operating 
grain vessels with his brother-in-law, but also included lumbering and the operation 
of saw, shingle, lath, and stave mills in the Burlington area. About 1810 James 
purchased 337 acres of land from Catherine Brant, and later laid out a town 
which became known as Wellington Square and is now called Burlington.3o The 
Gage family, however, continued to live in Battlefield House until 1835, when they 
moved to Hamilton.3! 


Today, Battlefield House, situated in beautiful parklands, is a museum, and 
contains many Gage heirlooms including fine portraits of Mary Davis Gage and 
her husband. Queen Elizabeth II visited the house during her Canadian Tour 
in 1959. 

William Davis’s youngest son, Jonathan, lived at Harmony Hall with his 
wife Jane Long, a sister of William junior’s wife. His estate included a distillery, a 
tannery, an orchard, the never-failing spring, and a prize herd of Ayrshire cattle. 
This highly respected gentleman was also secretary of the Central Fair of Hamilton, 
and inspector of hotel licences for South Wentworth.32 


Keziah, the sixth child of William and Hannah Davis, was given a dowry 
of 200 acres of land by her eldest brother upon her marriage to John Cline. They 
settled on Lot 2, Concession 2, Barton Township, where they raised seven sons. 
John Cline’s mother, Katherine Browse, was found as a young girl wandering in 
the woods after having escaped as a captive of the Indians. His father, whose 
name was originally Johannes Klein, and who died in 1854 at the age of 99 years, 
was a Methodist itinerant circuit rider on the old Ancaster Circuit, and frequently 
travelled as far as Yonge street in Toronto, being among the first to introduce 
Methodism to that part of the province.33 In 1818 he retired to a 200 acre farm 
in Concession 2, Nelson Township, Lots 10 and 11. 


Sarah, William Davis’s youngest child, married Col. John Chisholm, who 
held a prominent post as Collector of Customs at Burlington Beach, and was later 
Customs Collector at the Burlington Bay Canal at the entrance to the Port of 
Hamilton. His brother, William Chisholm, was a member of parliament and the 
founder of Oakville.34 


In the remaining years of his life, William Davis the elder no doubt took 
delight in watching his family and his adopted homeland grow and prosper. His 
family certainly grew, and eventually hé was blessed with over 70 grandchildren.35 
On February 3, 1834, at the age of 92, this fine old gentleman from North Carolina 
died at Harmony Hall, and was buried in the Loyalist cemetery at Freeman, near 
Burlington. 

In 1929 a statue depicting a typical Loyalist family was erected in Hamilton, 
in front of the Wentworth County Court House. It was dedicated to the memory 
of six Loyalist families, namely, Davis, Gage, Hesse, Howell, Mills and Willson, all 
of whom were interrelated. In 1934, exactly 100 years after the death of William 
Davis, a Canadian postage stamp was issued to commemorate the coming of the 
Loyalists into Canada in 1784, and on it was shown the Loyalist Monument. 


It is through the courage and foresight of men such as William Davis that 
Ontario has emerged from a backwoods colony to the truly great agricultural and 
industrial province that it is today. 
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THE STINSON FAMILY OF HAMILTON 
By Lillian M. Shaw 
(An Address to the Society on January 9, 1959) 


In the year 1684, during the reign of Charles II, James) Stephenson was 
born in the town of Stirling, Scotland. At the age of 31 we find this young man 
espousing the first Stuart uprising of 1715, to secure! the son of James II as suc- 
cessor to Queen Anne. When the “Cause” was lost at the Battle of Sheriffmuir, 
James Stephenson and his wife escaped to Dublin, Ireland. Here they were soon 
informed on by the English, and fearing indictment, they went inland, assumed 
the name of Stinson,2 a curtailed form of Stephenson, crossed the River Boyne to 
County Monaghan, and settled at Drum. This James Stephenson, now Stinson, had 
three children, of whom Thomas married Harriet Argue of Huguenot extraction, 
whose family had fled from the religious oppressions in France after the Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes in 1685, by which Henry IV of France had granted 
a limited toleration to his Protestant subjects. Their son Thomas (1752-1814) 
married Elizabeth Devlin of Clones, County Monaghan. Six children were born of 
this union, three sons and three daughters. When their oldest son Thomas (1798- 
1864) was 16, the father died. 


In Ireland at this time there was famine and impending rebellion. caused 
by the bitter grievances of the peasantry. County Monaghan, lying between the 
loyal North and the rebellious South, was in the thick of the unrest, with the 
South urging the Directoire of France3 to land invasion forces and to establish a 
republic. Guns were heard at night, and men went in fear of being shot from 
the hedges. It was during this turmoil that the death of their sister Mary, who 
was about to be married, caused the Stinson family to decide on emigration to 
America. Thomas, therefore, sold everything from the farm and bought passage 
for himself, his mother, and his two brothers Ebenezer and John. On arrival in 
America, they went first to Lockport in New York State, but not liking the place 
nor feeling at home with the people, they crossed the border to Canada, and settled 
for a short time at the hamlet of Thirty-mile Creek, Clinton Township, in the Niagara 
Peninsula, east of Grimsby. However, they soon moved to the more active com- 
munity of Hamilton about 1820, and in partnership the three brothers, Thomas, 
Ebenezer, and John, became very successful general merchants. Before 1830 they 
were established in the “Stinson Block” on the north side of King Street East, im- 
mediately west of John Street, the first brick business block in Hamilton. A clipping 
in one of the Gardiner Scrapbooks4 of old Hamilton data says of Thomas Stinson: 


He was a tall, commanding person. I suppose he was the 
richest man in Hamilton, although Samuel Mills and Isaac 
Buchanan might dispute that title with him. 


In 1826 Thomas Stinson married Margaret Zimmerman, elder daughter of 
James Zimmerman, U.E., of Beamsville, whose family had come from Holland to 
Pennsylvania in 1670 with other followers of William Penn, and were among the 
Strict Protestants and Quakers who crossed to Canada about 1790. 


In 1831 Thomas Stinson moved to Dundas and opened a branch store, the 
management of which he handed over in 1838 to Hugh Moore, who had married 
Jane Brock, a niece of the Stinsons. Their son was Lt. Col. Alexander Huggins 
Moore who married Anne Stinson, a daughter of Ebenezer by his first wife. 

1835 found the Stinson family living across the bay where they stayed for 
three years. Because of a swamp at the back of the farm, Mrs. Stinson suffered 
from ague and Dr. McCartney ordered a change, but as no house was available 
in Hamilton they returned to Dundas for eight or ten months. 


By 1839 the family had returned to Hamilton and were living in Dr. Lister’s 
house on Hughson Street North, now No. 43-47, where Thomas’ mother died in 
1840. A grand-daughter records that old Mrs. Stinson usually wore a white cap 
with white frills and a small red shawl. She remembers particularly two things 
about her grandmother: that she loved baked apples, and that it was her habit 
to have an open copy of “The Word” always beside her chair. 


Eventually, Thomas Stinson settled in the Homestead, a large, handsome 
stone house which he had built in beautiful grounds on the east side of Queen 
Street North, opposite the residence of Colin Campbell Ferrie, Hamilton’s first 
mayor. 
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Thomas Stinson in 1847 founded Stinson’s Bank in Hamilton, which was 
in business for over fifty years. In the Hamilton Times of F ebruary 6, 1900 we read: 


Stinson’s Bank closes doors. Has been in successful business 
in Hamilton for over half a century. Mr. Alex Leith, since 
the retirement of Lt.-Col Alex Moore, has been looking after 
the interests of the proprietor until such time as Mr. Stinson 
(presumably a son, James) should return. 


Thomas Stinson must have seen a future for Hamilton because, as time went 
on, he bought land, built rows of small houses and shops of brick and stone, which 
he rented principally to those who shared his Conservative political views. For all 
of these votes in his direction Sir Allan MacNab offered to make him a brigade- 
major, and his daughter writes how this amused her father who had never given 
a military parade order in his life! He also bought American property in St. Paul, 
Minnesota; Superior City (to which he gave its name); and canal lands in Chicago. 
In the course of time these lands became very valuable, and his son James later 
moved to Chicago to look after the properties there. 


Now let us turn to some other branches of the family. Soon after the 
Stinsons settled in Canada, they assisted their married sisters to come out with 
their families. The three sisters of of Thomas Stinson were: Mary, who had died 
unmarried in Ireland; Jane, who married James Brock and went to Lexington, 
Kentucky; and Elizabeth, who married William Hatton and settled in Oakville. 


Thomas Stinson’s brother Ebenezer built and lived in “Oak Hall,” on the 
site recently occupied by the old Central Collegiate Institute, Stinson Street, in the 
same district, commemorates his name. He was an elected member of the Board 
of Police in 1833-34,5 and in the next year was chosen by the four elected members 
to be their fifth member. Ebenezer married three times and had, by his first wife, 
a daughter Anne who was married to Lt.-Col. Alexander Huggins Moore; by his 
second wife a daughter Libby, who became the wife of David Thompson of Ruthven 
Park, Cayuga; and by his third wife, a daughter Charlotte who married John 
Thomas Glassco. 


The late Dr. Gerald Glassco and his sister Mary were grandchildren of 
Ebenezer Stinson. Dr. Gerald’s children are Colin, of Hamilton; Lt.-Col. Ewart, 
retired, now with the government of Southern Rhodesia, and Peggy, Mrs. Ralph 
Biggar. 


Thomas Stinson’s family consisted of seven sons and two daughters. His 
daughter Mary married Stephen Jarvis, son of Sheriff William Jarvis of Toronto,¢ 
the first Secretary of Upper Canada. She died in 1916 at the age of 85. Jane mar- 
ried Peter Wintermute of London, England, and died in 1911 aged 71. Five of 
his sons died fairly young. Ebenezer, named after his uncle, died at the age of 
28 years; John, at 37; Thomas, at 20; Francis, at 22; and Harry Argue, at 29. 
Nonetheless, the Stinsons have left their mark in Hamilton. John had married 
Emma Caroline Counsell and had two children: Marion Elizabeth and Thomas 
Henry. Marion Elizabeth, as Mrs. Bertie Ottaway, had a daughter Lilian who be- 
came the wife of Sir Adam Beck; then, as Mrs. P. D. Crerar of “Dunedin,” Hamil- 
ton, she had four children: Violet, Mrs. Herbert Gallagher; Henry Duncan Graham 
Crerar; Alastair and Malcolm Crerar. Thomas Henry Stinson married Agnes Hope 
and became the father of Marjorie, widow of Strathearne Boyd Thomson and 
mother of John Strathearne Boyd Thomson; Thomas; and John Argue of Hamilton, 
to whom I am indebted for this family history. 


James Stinson, another son of Thomas, had four children, of whom Margaret 
married D’Arcy Martin of Hamilton. Their children are Argue and Hubert, bar- 
risters of Hamilton, and Dorothy, wife of Bishop Luxton of the Diocese of Huron. 
Mrs. John Stinson (Emma Caroline Counsell) after her first husband’s death, 
married Col. William McGivern and had two children, Harold B. and May McGivern 
Gillies. 

The Hamilton Evening Times of October 29, 1877, said of Harry Argue: 


. .. youngest son of the late Thomas Stinson who died in 
his 29th year . . . Outside of business he was an enthusiastic 
sportsman, loving sport for sport’s sake. As a yachtsman he 
had scarcely a superior in Canada, and he and his trim 
yacht the “Brunette” were well known in every port of Lake 


Ontario. 
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Of Thomas Henry Stinson who married Agnes Hope, and who died in 1892 
aged 31, we are told that: 
.. . he was a man of a most singular loveableness and 
happiness of disposition, his very presence adding geniality 
wherever he went. His sunny smile, his kind address, his 
genial affability, drew to him everyone who met him. There 
was a friendly magnetism about him. 


Thomas Stinson Sr. was a man of keen observation of: nature, and with 
historical interests. He delighted in taking trips with his family through Ontario, 
driving in a large carriage with brass mounts, drawn by fine horses. The later 
years of his life were clouded with sorrow. The death of five of his handsome 
sons, all over six feet, was blow upon blow. He died in March 1864 at the age 
of 66 after many months of mental and bodily suffering, and was followed to 
his grave with every token of respect and esteem. 


His widow, Margaret Zimmerman, died eighteen years later in 1882, aged 
75. Of her we are told: 
In Christ’s Church Cathedral yesterday morning the Rey. 
C. E. Mockridge preached a most eloquent sermon on the 
future state, and took occasion to pay a fitting tribute of 
respect to the late Mrs. Stinson, one of the oldest members 
of the Sas abi i Mr. Fairclough played the Dead March 
in Saul. 
From Mary Jarvis, the daughter of Thomas Stinson and Margaret Zimmer- 
man, we have a record of the following incidents: 


1. That her mother, when living as a girl at Beamsville, could well remem- 
ber her father rushing into the house on the day of the battle of Lundy’s Lane, July 
25, 1814, and crying out “I cannot stand this, there is a hard fight going on.” He 
tore down his musket and powder horn and was off — but too late for the battle. 
They could hear the guns in the distance. 

2. When living in Dundas her mother took her to call on the Rev. William 
McMurray’s wife, the “Indian Princess.” This was Charlotte, third daughter of the 
trader John Johnson and Susan, daughter of an Ojibway chief. 


3. When living across the bay, from 1835 ta 1838, they used to drive on 
fine Sundays to church service which was then held in the old Court House in 
Hamilton. Sir Allan MacNab’s sisters occupied the Grand Jury box as a pew and 
created a sensation by appearing in deep mourning on the death of King William 
IV in 1837. 


4. That in 1839, 
soon after we moved to Hamilton, the Rev. Mr. Geddes 
called on us and said that Bishop Strachan was coming for 
the first rite of confirmation in the new church . . . so my 
parents, the Winers, and many of the adults were confirmed 
in 1840 at Christ’s Church where so many of us were chris- 
tened, confirmed, and married, in after years. 


The Stinson vault was built in 1858 in the Christ’s Church section of 
Hamilton cemetery by James Stinson, and is said to be the oldest vault in the 
cemetery. The original burial ground behind the church had been used for 763 
burials between 1837 and 1853, but when the cemetery on Burlington Heights 
was opened in 1850 no more burials behind the church were made; in fact, 
many of the remains were transferred to the new cemetery. 


The Stinson vault is a large stone structure built into the south slope of 
a natural bank. Through the barred gate the inscription on each interment chamber 
may be read. Exterior ornaments on the vault include crossed and inverted torches 
or “links,” signifying the extinguishment of life by death. 

Among the descendants of the Stinson family in Hamilton today are men 
of sterling worth. Hamilton is the richer because this family ventured into a new 
country, and amid new surroundings applied themselves to the building of new 
homes, new lives, and a better community. 

1—Green’s History of England, page 725. 

2—Bardsley — English surnames. 1884. 

3—Ency. Britannica. 9th ed., page 609. 

4—Gardiner Scrapbook, no. 216, page 60, Hamilton Public Library. 

s—Wentworth Bygones, No. 2, Administrative beginnings of the Town of 

Hamilton, 1833-38, by R. S. Charlton. 
6—Transactions, no. 23, page 11. Women’s Canadian Historical Society of 
Toronto. 
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THE VICTORIAN BUILDINGS OF HAMILTON 
by Elizabeth Smith Vickers 
(An Address to the Society on October 10, 1947) 


Editor’s note: Since 1947, when this paper was. prepared, 
the research in connection with Hamilton’s Centennial Project, the 
restoration of Dundurn Castle, has brought to light information 
not known in 1947. See “An 18th Century Jewel in a 19th Century 
Wilderness” in this booklet. 


The early buildings of Hamilton are products of the aesthetic of the 19th 
century, and from the point of view of architectural style one could not have chosen 
a less happy period in the last thousand years. It was an era of rapid industrial 
and economic expansion accompanied by the breakdown of an old aesthetic; and 
architects or builders, searching for new ideas, desiring to utilize new methods, 
new materials, and new engineering feats, endeavoured to clothe their buildings 
in the garments of the past. The result was a century of architecture best described 
as the “battle of the styles.” 


Architecture in the New World had followed the accepted canons of the 
Old, and from the time of the earliest settlements tended to reflect the classic 
vocabulary of the Renaissance in the English manifestations of Jacobean and Georg- 
ian. Owing to new materials, untrained craftsmen, different needs, and remoteness 
from the source of inspiration, it developed certain local peculiarities, and in time 
acquired a distinctive style of its own. American Colonial, and American Georgian 
are typical manifestations of this alteration of Old World architecture. It was this 
late Renaissance tradition of building to which the 18th century was heir, and 
against which, in part at least, it rebelled. 


In discussing Canadian architecture one is conscious of two strains of influ- 
ence. One comes directly from Great Britain, the creation of early colonists and 
emigrants from the homeland; the other, possibly earlier, was brought to this 
country by successive waves of Loyalists and emigrants from the United States. The 
latter transplanted an architecture once removed from England, and more character- 
istically American. Nor does this trend cease with the end of political turbulence 
on this continent. It continues throughout the 19th century when economic rather 
than political factors direct the development of this country. This dualism in Cana- 
dian architecture is one of its most interesting characteristics, and may be as readily 
discovered in the buildings of Hamilton as elsewhere in English-speaking Canada. 
To speak of the Victorian buildings of Hamilton is to speak of the architecture 
of its infancy and vigorous youth. The years 1819-1901, the life span of Queen 
Victoria, encompass this phase of the city’s growth. 


In 1813 George Hamilton laid out his farm in village lots. Up to this time 
buildings had little claim to architectural style or distinction, as pioneers were too 
completely dominated by the necessity of shelter and wresting a living from the 
land to be much concerned with grace or style. Of these early log and frame 
houses of Hamilton little remains save a few rotting timbers or an artist’s sketch. 
The creation of a town-site made new demands upon buildings. New types of 
buildings, both private and public, were required, and the gradual concentration 
of wealth and capital in the area made construction of permanent and substantial 
structures feasible. 


One of the earliest of these substantial buildings of Hamilton was the house 
on the mountain known as Barton Lodge,! begun in 1836 by James Matthew Whyte 
who had come here from Jamaica. It was destroyed by fire in 1930. This stone 
house with walls 18” thick belongs in the more strictly British tradition of Hamilton 
architecture. It was the dwelling of a modest English country gentleman, chiefly 
utilitarian in structure with a few architectural refinements such as round arches 
over the windows and a square tower, but with a minimum of ornamental detail. 


By 1827 when the town had grown to such proportions that permanent public 
buildings were in demand, the Old Court House was begun on a site south of 
Main Street, and west of John Street, on land donated by George Hamilton. It 
was built in the English manner of late Renaissance design; the classic elements, 
triangular pediment, Ionic pilasters and symmetrical arrangements are typical of 
early Ontario buildings of the time, such as the Dundas Town Hall. 
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Chronologically speaking, Dundurn Castle2z is the next important puilding 
to appear in Hamilton. It reflects another facet of British architectural style. Sir 
Allan MacNab in 1832, seeking to reproduce an English country gentleman’s 
estate, conceived this unusual structure with the aid of we know not whom. The 
classic pedimented portico front, the columns of the balcony, and the symmetrical 
balance of the windows on the main facade are not far removed from the 18th 
century late Renaissance of the English country residence. 


Dundurn Castle is, however, turning away from the three centuries of 
Renaissance tradition. At the turn of the century, European architecture under the 
direction of the French had begun to rebel against the traditional canons of Renais- 
sance design and to seek inspiration more directly from ancient Greek and Roman 
monuments, Napoleon in his worship of Roman antiquity had provided a great 
impetus towards this new ideal. La Madeleine in Paris was a direct minimicry of 
a Greek temple; the Bank of England of Sir John Soane was certainly inspired by 
ancient Rome, and Thomas Jefferson had brought the new feeling to America in 
such buildings as the University of Virginia and the Capitol at Richmond. It was 
the first step toward revivalism in architecture which typified the 19th century, yet 
the style retains many of the features of the Renaissance which had, in turn, gone 
to the antique for inspiration, withal a little less slavishly. 


The colums of this Dundurn portico are in what is called the Roman Doric 
order. Throughout the 18th century numerous publications on architecture had 
explained and codified the several styles, or orders, of ancient buildings, and an 
understanding of architectural style was one of the qualifications of every well- 
informed English gentleman. His library was not complete without the elaborately 
engraved and erudite volumes on architecture, and correctness in architectural 
design, according to the standards of the time, was sure to be demanded of any 
builder. The great could employ the most famous architects of the day and were 
not without influence when it came to the final design. The lesser had recourse 
to architectural hand-books, and lacking the original drawings of a famous. archi- 
tect, could instruct and collaborate with a builder of less distinction. 


Sir William Chambers, a late 18th century architect, was for years the 
accepted authority in England and elsewhere on architectural forms, his works 
were widely published, and it is interesting to discover that the columns in the 
Dundurn portico repeat his design to the letter, including the detail of the 
rose and husk about the top of the column, frequently omitted in less careful 
reproductions. 


Turning to the bayside facade, one is struck immediately by a change in 
architectural style. The classic appearance has gone; the self-contained uninterrupted 
outline is broken; even the colonnade of the porch is different. Here another influ- 
ence is at work, most probably that of the “Tuscan” style, an attempt to reproduce 
the outlines of the Italian Tuscan villa of Renaissance times which enjoyed great 
popularity in the 19th century in Northern Europe and America. Square towers 
and a broken silhouette are typical, but the colonnade presents another problem. 
These octagonal columns are actually Gothic in derivation, soon to be widespread 
in the “Gothic Revival.” The cresting I believe to be an alternation of the Maltese 
cross and a stylized reduction of the classic anthemion—motifs not uncommonly 
found in Gothic revival ornament. 


No architect has ever been associated with the building of Dundurn Castle, 
yet certain sophistications of the exterior design would lead one to believe there may 
have been one. (See the article in this volume by Jane Flatt. Ep. Note) Possibly 
Sir Allan MacNab in his role of country gentleman was conversant with matters 
architectural; perhaps he imported the designs from England. More probably, with 
the aid of architectural handbooks, he and his builder worked it out together. In 
this event an inventory of his library might prove most illuminating were such a 
document available. Certain ineptitudes in the interior planning lead one to believe 
the exterior was considered apart from the interior. The stairway, for example, 
negotiates a very awkward turn at the top, to say nothing of cutting directly 
across the windows of the main hall. Even the disposition of the rooms, and the 
inequalities in floor levels make one suspect the skill or experience of the hand 
responsible. It may well be that of an amateur. 


The argument seems to run in favour of the architectural hand-book. English 
and American publications were widely circulated about this time as their popularity 
increased, and they became less expensive. The influence of these works may be 
traced with surprising accuracy in some instances, and their mark was left upon 
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many young cities of this continent. The fully trained professional architect had 
yet to appear in Canada, although in the United States he had won recognition 
and patronage. At best our architect-builders could only interpret the designs of 
others, and occasionally improvise. For public buildings the drawings must frequently 
have been imported wholesale; domestic architecture was subject to greater 
freedom. 


When the Burlington Canal was completed in 1834, Hamilton embarked 
upon an era of prosperity and expansion. Two years later, “Chedoke’s was erected 
on the Mountain, and Colin Ferrie, the first mayor of Hamilton, built his house 
on York Street west of Queen Street.4 This latter house shows the square substantial 
characteristics of late 18th century English style: the use of triangular pediments 
over the windows, the provincial flattened reduction of the pilaster motif, and 
the string course dividing the first and second storeys. The high windows, like 
those of Dundurn, had been used for some time in England though doubtless 
they were originally French Renaissance in origin. Even the little balustrade con- 
necting the clustered chimneys is Georgian in inspiration, a favorite motif of late 
Renaissance architects such as Christopher Wren. There is an inevitable artistic 
deterioration in this style when it appears so remotely in place and time from its 
birthplace. It is evident in the almost crude suggestion of architectural motifs and 
in the overcrowding of poorly proportioned members. 


Abbotsford Hall,5 building begun in 1838, is another simple reduction of 
the late 18th century architecture in the homeland. The columns, brought intact 
from Scotland, are again the Roman Doric, although lacking the rose and husk 
of Chambers’ design. Stone masons were imported from Scotland to do the masonry. 
The effective simplicity of the plan and proportions, both interior and exterior 
are noteworthy in this house. Time does not permit a discussion of the plans of 
these houses, but it should be noted that the characteristic arrangement is to have 
the kitchen and service quarters in the basement. This is both a concession to 
a cold climate and a repetition of the English town house, where such was usually 
the practice. 


The materials used in these houses is of interest. The chief reason why 
Hamilton has today so many of these early homes, so substantially built, as com- 
pared to Toronto where little remains of this early period, is to be explained in 
the nature of the building materials. The stone is, of course, local mountain stone, 
readily quarried from the escarpment, and all the more accessible as the early 
inhabitants began to improve and add to the mountain roads. The stone does not 
lend itself too easily to carving or decorative variation, but stone carvers were 
almost unknown here, and the necessity for rapid construction did not leave much 
time for such adornment. It might also be added that the builders from the country 
were quite at home in this technique of stone architecture, because stone had long 
supplanted wood as the favorite material for construction in the homeland. Hence 
the contrast between this architecture and that of the New England States where 
the scarcity of stone and the substitution of wood tended to develop a somewhat 
different architectural style. 


Another of these early stone buildings, the Gore Bank,é built in the late 
1830's, formerly stood at the south-west corner of Hughson and King Streets. A 
treatment of architectural detail, similar to Abbotsford and the Ferrie house, gives 
it the same square careful symmetry: a string course, flat pilasters, a porch with 
classical columns, and a balustrade. 


The young city was not without adequate provision for religious service. 
In 1835 the first Christ’s Church7 was commenced, following a design of Robert 
Wetherell, of whom we know nothing save his name. An old photograph in Dundurn 
Castle shows the church conforming to the ideals of Christopher Wren, or perhaps 
more accurately, to the late Colonial church design in the South—a variation of 
the Wren tower: a classical porch, pedimented, with columns gracing the facade. 
Possibly, were the photograph a little clearer, one might find Greek revival influence 
like that of St. Andrew’s Church in Niagara-on-the-Lake; but from what one can 
make out in the photograph this is rather doubtful. This framed building was 
demolished in 1875 to make way for a stone structure. 


The 1840’s saw a period of prosperity and expansion for Hamilton. The 
Burlington Beach Canal had given access to Lake Ontario, and in this supply depot 
for the western parts of the province wholesale houses flourished, fortunes were 
made, population grew, and building went on apace. The prospect of a railroad 
gave further impetus to development. 
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The McQuesten house on Jackson Street west was built in the 1840’s by 
Oliver Duggan, a railroad entrepreneur. It carried on the traditions of the earlier 
period, showing a tendency toward mid-Victorian ponderousness in appearance, 
more refinement in interior detail, but still echoing the Georgian style. Its mate, 
the Daniel MacNab house, is very similar in style and belongs to the same period, 
as did the original part of the Holmstead® on Bold Street, and Oak Bank'o on James 
Street South. § 


About this time another architectural style was introduced to Hamilton, a 
style which had been gaining in popularity elsewhere. It is a turn-about-face from 
the ideals of classic regularity and seeks another source of inspiration. Beginning 
with Horace Walpole in the 18th century, the Gothic Revival kept pace with the 
Romantic movement, and in the 19th century was further strengthened by the 
surge of nationalism that swept over Europe. England, in particular, seemed to 
see in Gothic architecture a reflection of its national spirit. This was evident when 
the new Houses of Parliament wese planned, and contrary to the advice of archi- 
tects, the British Government insisted upon a Gothic design. The same sympathy 
for what the 19th century felt to be the Gothic aesthetic is found in all the arts— 
literature, painting, and architecture. 


The Gothic style was by no means confined to ecclesiastical building, but 
became a favourite subject of architectural handbooks with directions for its appli- 
cation to the meanest of cots or the lordliest of manors. One of the foremost expon- 
ents on this continent was Andrew Jackson Downing, an American, who had 
published several books on the subject before the middle of the century. 


One of the first houses built after this manner in Hamilton was “Rock 
Castle’11 on Arkeldun Avenue, designed for Mr. Carpenter of the famous foundry 
company, Gurney and Carpenter. Here the Gothic spirit is restrained, but the 
irregular romantic skyline, sharply pitched roof, clustered fanciful chimneys, and 
the decorative use of pointed arches are typical. The Gothic Revival in the 1840’s is 
also represented by a curious little building, now gone, which stood on John Street 
above Rebecca on the east side. Some authorities say it was built by Gurney and 
Carpenter as a show room and offices. This may be a reasonable supposition, but 
it was also used as a church, and I am inclined to believe that was its original 
purpose. It has been identified as the Old White Church, occupied first by the 
American Presbyterians, then by the Methodists, and later abandoned. An old 
photograph in the Dundurn collection reveals its Gothic character. The pinnacles, 
pointed arches, and buttresses are typical. The mullioned windows have a sug- 
gestion of tracery, and the elaborate window over the door is crowned with a 
crocketed ogee-arch. This last is in contrast to the relatively simple execution of 
other details and must have been salvaged from a much more imposing structure, 
or possibly imported from abroad. 


To this period belongs the famous “Smiley’s Castle’12 on East Avenue North. 
Built originally in the wilderness, according to contemporary comment, this house 
has now been swallowed up by the growth of the city and converted into an 
apartment. It is of the Tuscan villa type also favored by Andrew Jackson Downing, 
and has much in common with the Gothic Revival. In ground plan there is little 
difference, and they both display a preference for the broken outline, and for the 
romantic use of towers and wings. Generally the buildings of the Tuscan style 
appear to be squared off; round rather than pointed arches are used; but decorative 
details such as balustrades and balconies are found in both Gothic and Tuscan. 
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Another building of the 1840's cf much interest is the Bank of British 
North America,'3 now (1947) occupied by the Hamilton Hydro Electric System. 
This obviously sophisticated structure strikes an unusual note for a Hamilton build- 
ing of this period. It was a combination’ managers dwelling and banking offices, 
typical of banking houses at this time. The style is late Renaissance revival, or 
more correctly, Baroque, popular in England in these years. It is probable that 
the plans for the bank came directly from England, and very possibly the carved 
stone detail was shipped from abroad ready to put into position. The head offices 
of the bank were in London, therefore this is a reasonable assumption. The building 
is very similar to the old Bank of British North America in Halifax, and possibly 
a master plan served for all the branches in Canada. 
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_., Standing beside this bank is an interesting contrast. The Knox Morgan 
building, 14 now occupied by the Honey Dew, is of the same period. Almost un- 
noticed in its functional austerity, this building has a character that cannot be 
ignored. It was doubtless the creation of a local builder with utilitarian considera- 
tions uppermost in his mind, yet it is not without a simple dignity of symmetry 
and strength. The windows and wall are admirably proportioned and one senses 
here a continuation of the guiding principles of Georgian architecture. It is well 
to remember this quality of which the native builder was capable when considering 
the extravagancies of the decades to follow. 


The railroad came in 1853, and prosperity led Hamilton to an era of greater 
and more extensive building. To this period belong several of the rows of attached 
houses or terraces'5 which are such a familiar sight on the older Hamilton streets. 
One of the earliest of these was built in the 1840’s on John Street south and another 
on James Street south of Charlton. Others followed in the 1850’s on James Street, 
south of Hunter and Bold, on Herkimer, and on Duke Streets. Lack of space, or 
need for economy, did not dictate this composite housing: rather it is another 
survival of the English town tradition, and of the emigrant producing the forms 
with which he was familiar. One of these, Palmerston Terrace, at the south west 
corner of Park and Jackson Streets, is the work of the first professionally trained 
architect, to our knowledge, who came to Hamilton to practice his profession. This 
building is indeed a creditable work of architectural design. The photograph seems 
to remove from it the present evidence of neglect and dilapidation, and give it 
something of its original character and unquestionable style. Frederick J. Rastrick, 
the architect, came here from Brantford in 1853. He was an Englishman. lately 
emigrated from the old country, and had more than was customary of architectural 
training. He had been articled to Sir James Barry, architect of the Houses of 
Parliament in London, and had travelled widely on the continent. Perhaps this 
explains his ability to design in terms of Gothic Revival. Other houses in Hamilton 
in the 1850’s and 1860’s doubtless stem from Rastrick’s drawings. He was known 
as Sir Allan MacNab’s architect, and this patronage must have been of no little 
advantage to him. 


“Inglewood,” built in the 1850’s may well be one of Rastrick’s designs. It 
is in a more developed Gothic Revival manner and is beginning to show the 
intricacy of later Victorian building. The Griffin house17 on Charlton Avenue East 
was built about the same time and is undoubtedly one of Mr. Rastrick’s houses. 
Although it is not Gothic Revival it shows his skill in another style, and is one of 
the most pleasing of all the Victorian houses in Hamilton. It refers in proportion 
and detail to the more restrained and classic Renaissance tradition. Comparable 
to this, although somewhat more modest, was Mr. Rastrick’s own house which 
stands one block to the north on Forest Avenue. The Ambrose house,'8 beside the 
Griffin house on Charlton Avenue, is Mr. Rastrick’s Gothic Revival at its best. It 
has the elaborate verge boards, the ornamental finials, the labels over the windows, 
together with the many gables and clustered chimneys characteristically breaking 
the skyline. His masterpiece was “The Castle”!2 on James Street South, built for 
Colin Reid, supposedly in imitation of Sir Walter Scott’s “Abbotsford” in Scotland. 
It too has all the earmarks of the Gothic Revival manner. 


Of ecclesiastical architecture in Gothic Revival we have the Church of the 
Ascension,2° the first building of 1850, and St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church2! of 1857. 
Both were the work of a Toronto architect of some reputation, Thomas by name. 
This is not an archaeologically correct edifice of modern Gothic with a studied 
reference to authentic detail, true vaulting, buttressing, and stone tracery, but 
rather a building which in its overall effect gives the impression of Gothic with 
a use of pointed arches, pilaster vaults, and wooded tracery. This satisfied the 
demands of the period, and even to the educated or critical eye of the present 
day remains pleasing in its effectiveness. 


The year 1860 was the occasion of the visit of the Prince of Wales to 
Canada, and during his visit he officially opened the new Hamilton water works 
on Woodward Avenue. One of the most admirable of Hamilton’s civic structures, it 
is a functional building, yet graced with those elements of proportion and design 
which turn a pile of masonry into a work of art. The style is Roman in inspiration; 
one might even suppose the repetition of round-headed arches to suggest the via- 
ducts of ancient Rome, ever associated with great civic projects of water supply. 


The 1850’s had also seen the erection of several business blocks in the 
downtown area. White’s Block on the south side of King Street East shows a dif- 
ferent mood when compared to the Knox Morgan building directly across the 
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street, of the previous decade. Here the Gothic revival has begun to transform 
commercial buildings. Pinnacles appear on the cresting of the upper storey, and 
a lozenge pattern bands the building between the storeys. Later these ideas bring 
about the disintegration of the early Victorian style, and we meet the elaboration 
or gingerbread of the later Victorian Gothic. Much of the responsibility for this 
decline lies in the builders’ handbooks from which the builders began to take at 
random any design which caught their fancy, and in addition, the wholesale manu- 
facture of ornamental detail that could be applied by the yard. to any building, 
tended toward a further dissolution of taste. The old Customs House on Stuart 
Street, and the Old Post Office on James Street North (now called the Federal 
Building) belong in this period. They are in a Classical rather than Gothic Revival 
style, with a tendency toward extravagance, somewhat tempered by a trained de- 
signer. The plans for these government buildings were not likely of local inspiration. 


The Anglo-American Hotel, later the Wesleyan Ladies’ College, was com- 
pleted in 1860 on the site of the present Royal Connaught Hotel, and showed 
architectural design to be well on the decline. Proportions were poor; fussy and 
elaborate detail over the windows created an unpleasant effect, and the superfluous 
curves and arches, jagged outlines, and heavy mouldings did not add to its 
attractiveness. 


As the decades proceed, the jigsaw Gothic becomes more complicated and 
elaborate, all kinds of fret work is applied, and, as if to add insult to injury, a 
touch of French influence is included in the use of the Mansard roof. In itself 
not an unpleasing design, it was frequently abused. It became the practice to add 
these roofs to olders buildings, either for effect or to gain additional space in an 
economic way. The Gore Bank was transformed in the 1870’s in this manner, and 
it can hardly be said to improve the original structure. The terrace, or row of 
houses, also takes on this elaborate frosting and we find a very different standard 
of taste than that which prevailed twenty years previously. A row of houses on 
MacNab Street North is a wonderful example of the jigsaw uncontrolled. 


The present (1947) Court House built in 1876 employed almost every 
known architectural detail in an ensemble that is not without effect and somehow 
suggests, perhaps by virtue of its roof, late 16th century French civil architecture. 
Mr. C. W. Mulligan, a local builder, was the designer and it represents the chef 
d’oeuvre of his career. The MacInnes building was of this period as well as many 
other elaborate and tasteless brick houses that still remain upon our older streets. 
The latter, good evidence of the declining later Victorian aesthetic, are today shorn 
of their complicated frosting. 


We now face the final phase of the Victorian architecture which we shall 
consider this evening. About this time a new view of architectural design was 
taken, across the border to the south. It had begun about 1870 in the work of 
Henry Hobson Richardson who designed the famous Trinity Church in Boston. He 
initiated a revival of his own, that of the Romanesque, rejecting what he termed 
the decadent Gothic of the mid-Victorian builder, as well as the Greek Revival which 
had been of great influence in the United States from the War of 1812 until 
the Civil War. The Romanesque Revival was of relatively little importance in 
Europe, but had great popularity in America. It goes back to that style of archi- 
tecture which preceded the Gothic in the 11th and 12th centuries in Europe. It 
is commonly distinguished from the Gothic by the presence of round arches and 
heavy masonry, but Richardson went beyond imitation and developed it creatively 
in more functional and expressive terms. Unfortunately his imitators were many, 
and little did they comprehend his basic tenets, reproducing only too often his 
more superficial and decorative effects. The style was very popular in Canada, 
readily lending itself to stone or brick construction, and coinciding with a time 
when American interest and capital investment were beginning to exercise a potent 
force on Canadian economic and cultural development. 


One of Hamilton’s own architects, James Balfour, embraced this style. A 
man of wide reputation in his prime, he had studied abroad, and is said to have 
worked with the great Richardson himself. Some of his efforts are not to be de- 
rided; they include the City Hall, 1888; Blinkbonnie,22 Alma College, St. Thomas; 
and the old Detroit Institute of Fine Arts. Many houses throughout this city came 
from his drawing board. We have sneered at this architecture, but it has a certain 
quality, and is surely preferable to the architectural monstrosities of the most 
flagrant jig-saw, or the superficial monumentality of the Edwardian period such 
as the Landed Banking and Loan building or the Terminal Station. 
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Today the City Fathers have sanctioned the paring down of the ornamental 
detail of the City Hall,23 removing all the refinements of this none-too-happy style, 
yet leaving us with a shapeless hulk devoid of character. Should the City Hall 
remain a part of our civic architecture, I believe the day will come when this step 
will be regretted. The City Hall has been cited by architectural historians as a 
very good example of provincial Richardsonian style, and these are fast disappearing 
from our modern cities. The turrets and pinnacles may not be functional, yet they 
are part and parcel of the artist’s original conception. Without them the building 
hardly owns its proud position as the culmination of the battle of styles in Ham- 
ilton of the Victorian Age. Somewhat more unfortunate examples of this same 
tendency are the old Central Collegiate,24 1896, the old Public Library,25 the YMCA, 
and the old Post Officezé on John Street. 


James Balfour did not stop with public and domestic architecture, but the 
most imposing factory building of this last century was also from his hand. Here 
he enters the distinguished company of great modern architects who have approached 
the problem of applying principles of architectural design to commercial and indus- 
trial structures. Despite the limitations of factory architecture, Balfour incorporated 
some of the details of Romanesque Revival, or Richardsonian style, in the Tuckett 
Tobacco Company’s building. Patterned brickwork and an arched corbel table are 
evidence of this, and the building as a whole shows organization and character. 


Also in this Romanesque tradition was the Canada Life (now the Birks] 
building designed by R. A. Wait of Buffalo, another disciple of Richardson, who 
has also the Parliament Buildings in Toronto to his credit. The Canada Life build- 
ing was the architectural gem of its day in Hamilton. Its stone and marbles were 
imported, the detail was carefully executed, and no expense was spared in its 
construction. The design shows less restraint than the City Hall and its inspiration 
seems to have been German, one of the more fanciful schools of Romanesque. The 
original clock tower which was destroyed by fire several years ago was proof of this. 


The Richardsonian style continued to be popular in Canada rather longer 
than it did in the United States. There its death knell was sounded by the World’s 
Columbian Exhibition in Chicago in 1892, shortly before Queen Victoria’s diamond 
jubilee. Here a school of Eastern architects succeeded in establishing another wave 
of Classic revivalism. The architecture of McKim, Mead, and White swept all before 
it, and Canada followed the trend. At the close of Victoria’s reign architecture was 
again turning toward the imitation of Classical temples and Roman baths, and for 
several decades these huge piles of stone and masonry crowded their way into 
our cities. It has remained for a later generation to ‘turn the flood into more 
creative channels. 


This, then, is the picture created for us by the Victorian builders of Hamil- 
ton. The early phase has definite distinction: the latter is not entirely without a 
saving grace. They builded well who left. these works of their endeavour. Many 
are still with us, all too frequently lost behind glass fronts and garish pseudo- 
modern glazed tile. The generation that followed the Victorians floundered in its 
attempt to create a worthwhile architectural style, and we turn with relief from 
the monuments of the early 20th century to those of the Victorians. Perhaps the 
new architecture, tentative and unpleasant as some of its efforts may be, will return 
us to the honesty and integrity that characterizes the best of the Victorian buildings. 


'—Barton Lodge was situated on the brow of the Mountain, between 
the Ontario Hospital and the top of Beckett’s Drive. After the 
entail on the estate was broken the property was sold into build- 
ing lots. 

SP lath Castle is at York and Dundurn streets, and overlooks 
Hamilton Harbour. 

3—Chedoke, built by William Scott Burn, is west of Barton Lodge 
on the west side of Beckett’s Drive. In 1967 it is occupied by Mrs. 
St. Clair Balfour. 

4—The Ferrie house was demolished in 1957. 

5—Abbotsford Hall was on Highway No. 2, opposite McMaster Uni- 
versity on property also known as Bambergers. It was destroyed 
about 1953. 

6—The Gore Bank was destroyed in 1929. 

7—Christ’s Church, since 1875 the cathedral church of the Diocese 
of Niagara, is found at 252 James St. North. 

s—Daniel MacNab’s house, 33 Jackson St. West, was torn down 
about 1959. 
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°—The Holmstead, Bold St., at the head of Charles St., was dem- 
olished in 1936. 

10—Oak Bank, 301 James St. South, was built by William P. McLaren 
about 1860 and was torn down in 1961. 

11—Rock Castle, also known as Rannoch Lodge, is situated on the north 
side of Arkledun Ave. at the Hairpin Turn. 

12—Smiley’s Castle, 12 East Ave. North, is now part of the Hampton 
Court apartments. It was built in 1854 and remodelled in 1915. 

13—Bank of British North America, 12 King St. East, was rebuilt in 
1953 by the Bank of Nova Scotia. 

14—Knox-Morgan and company, on the south side of King St. East, 
opposite Gore Park, was established in 1883, and in 1908 the 
company moved to Toronto. 

15—Stone terraces: 
Nos. 231-241 John St. South, east side, above Young St. 
Nos. 227-235 James St. South. Demolished in 1966. 
Nos. 11-17 Herkimer St. known as Burlington Terrace. 
Nos. 35-43 Duke St. 

16—Inglewood, in Inglewood Drive, off James St. South at Aberdeen, 
is now subdivided into flats. 

17—The Griffin house, 34 Charlton Ave. East, was built by William 
Aspley Robinson of the Great Western Railway. Torn down in 
1961. 

18—Ambrose house, 42 Charlton Ave. East. 

19—The Castle, No. 1 Duke St. was built about 1850 and is still stand- 
ing, but most of the land around it has been sold off. 

20—Church of the Ascension is at Forest Ave. and John St. 

21—St. Paul’s Presbyterian church is in James St. South at Jackson St. 

22—Blinkbonnie, 136 Bay St. South, has been converted into flats. 

23—The old City Hall was in James St. North at York St. It was dem- 
olished in 1959. 

24—Central Collegiate Institute, south of Hunter St. East, between 
West Ave. and Victoria Ave., was destroyed by fire in June 1946. 

25—The old public library was in Main St. West on the north side. 
The site is now a parking lot behind the Toronto-Dominion Bank, 
near James St. 

26—The old post office was on the site of the present post office at 
King and John streets. 

27—Canada Life Building, 2 King St. East, is now the Birks Building. 


CUSTOM HOUSE, STUART STREET, WEST OF JAMES STREET 
Courtesy, The Hamilton Spectator 
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HAMILTON, CANADA WEST, “THE CIVIL WAR YEARS” 
By William J. McCulloch 


THE BAILEY MEMORIAL LECTURE 
(An Address to the Society on February 9, 1962) 


The roar of cannonade in Charleston Harbour, South Carolina, signalling 
the opening of civil hostilities in the United States in mid-April, 1861, had 
scarcely subsided when Hamilton, Canada West, became disturbed regarding the 
future. The bustling lakehead city needed no telling how vulnerable it lay in the 
path of an invader. Things had been going well for this community of 20,000 
people and future prospects looked brighter still. It was the gate for commerce 
to the West. Its harbour was one of the most important on the chain of lakes, 
and, since 1853, the Great Western Railway had been chugging its important way 
from its terminus on Stuart Street, at the foot of Bay Street, to Clinton, on the 
Canadian side of the Suspension Bridge, near the great Falls of Niagara, and on 
from there to Windsor, across from Detroit. 


The War of 1812 was but 50 years removed, and now America was on 
the march again. The strategists on the south side of the border predicted a short 
contest, and what was there, at its conclusion, to prevent a mighty Union army 
rolling northward to seize aiid to occupy British North America? Hamiltonians were 
not alone in their misgivings. London, the seat of Empire, had been stirred to 
action within a fortnight of the outbreak of the Civil War. The military authorities 
were unhappily aware of the weakness of the great sprawling colony across the 
seas. In all its settled parts there were only a few thousand Regulars, supported 
by 10,000 Sedentary Militia of whom not much might be expected if fighting 
occurred. 


On July 2, 1861, 144 officers and men of the Royal Artillery, accompanied 
by their wives ‘and children, sailed for Canada on the largest ship in the world, 
the Great Eastern. They took with them the new Armstrong gun, the very latest 
in armament. The Great Eastern made the crossing in the record time of eight 
days and six hours, a feat in itself which stirred British hearts with pride. More 
troops were to follow, it was rumored, and folks slept better in the comforting 
knowledge that they would not be alone if the worst came. Some were nervous. 
They wondered if the Americans might not be irritated by such a show of force 
on their frontier and be goaded into striking swiftly at their northern neighbour. 
Anxiety increased when an American captain halted the British sailing packet 
Trent on its way to London on November 8, 1861, and removed James Mason 
and John Slidell, Commissioners of the Confederacy bound for London and Paris 
to take over their new posts. Such high-handed conduct brought angry repercus- 
sions. Lord Palmerston, British Prime Minister, and Lord John Russell, Foreign 
Secretary, drafted a bristling note to Washington which was a virtual ultimatum 
of war, while in the United States hotheads were prepared to show the imperious 
English a thing or two, and the situation was fraught with great danger. 


Prince Albert, Consort of Queen Victoria, counselled restraint, and the 
official protest was redrafted with its more provocative language removed. On 
Christmas Day, 1861, President Abraham Lincoln met with his Cabinet in the 
White House and agreed that the Confederate prisoners should be released. War 
had been averted, but Prince Albert was not to know how successful he had been 
in intervening. He died on December 23. 


During the period of the Trent incident the communities in the south- 
western part of the Province of Ontario had worked up a state of jitters, ludicrous 
to us today, but far from a laughing matter at the time. Toronto considered 
blocking the mouth of its harbour by sinking boats loaded with stone. Chatham 
wanted a wall built around it. Simcoe demanded the new Armstrong gun; and 
Dundas petitioned for a ring of heavy batteries to protect it, while Port Dover 
contemplated the construction of a series of forts. This was too much for a Hamil- 
ton wag who gravely reported that the town of Caledonia was apprehensive lest 
the Yankee Army skate up the Grand River from Lake Erie, to capture it! 


Queen Victoria, grief-stricken though she was over the death of her beloved 
husband, displayed the practicality of mind expected of her. Her Majesty remem- 
bered that there was in Hamilton none other than the bluff old Tory, Sir Allan 
Napier MacNab, who had put down the Rebellion of Upper Canada in 1838. In 
January 1862 she summoned the baronet to London and sought his opinion as 
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to the best means of defending British North America. Gouty, and unable to 
move without difficulty, Sir Allan returned to Canada to try to infuse enthusiasm 
in the hearts of the awkward squads of yeomanry under his command in Military 
District No. 7. He commanded also the 1st Battalion, Wentworth Sedentary Militia, 
and did his best to bring that body to some semblance of efficiency. The strain 
was too much, and on August 8, 1862 he passed away at Dundurn Castle. On 
the afternoon of August 11 he was buried in the family plot on the grounds. 
If you seek his memorial today, you will not find it, for he rests in an unmarked 
grave in Holy Sepulchre Cemetery. 


There were others in Hamilton eager to press on with the task of building 
the city’s defences. Alfred Booker, an auctioneer and commission agent, asked the 
merchants for donations to outfit a foot artillery corps. Booker later became Officer 
Commanding the 13th Regiment. The lawyers, too, rose to the occasion. Miles 
O'Reilly, Q.C. and John O. Hatt commanded the 8th and 9th Battalions of Went- 
worth Militia. During Christmas week the 2nd Battalion responded to the summons 
of Colonel Aikman and mustered 500 strong at Ryckman’s Comers. Their warlike 
display was good enough to persuade 70 grinning and self-conscious farm lads to 
step forward to sign the rolls. Out Stoney Creek way, Lieutenant-Colonel Dan 
Lewis called a parade on January 3, 1862, and 700 men, ranging in years from 
18 to 60, shuffled into formation. Colonel Lewis left the field with 90 more than 
when he started, so successful were the patriotic urgings of the recruiting sergeant. 
No. 1 Troop. Wentworth Volunteer Cavalry, was not idle. They wheeled and 
charged, and charged again, to the admiration of onlookers. 


This martial show did not deceive either Regular Army men or the Militia. 
The Regulars wore tunics of red, distinguishing them from the civilian units who 
were clad in whatever came their way. Any sensible enemy, therefore, might be 
expected to concentrate their fire on the Militia to bring about confusion. There 
was the dread, too, that the Regulars would mistake the Militiamen for the enemy, 
and pour lead into their ranks. Strategy on the part of the Government in pur- 
chasing 10,000 red tunics in London to uniform the Militia provided the solution. 


The Relief of Lucknow and the Relief of Mafeking in the annals of 
British history had their more modest counterpart in the “Relief of Hamilton” on 
February 1, 1862. On that day at 4.30 o'clock in the afternoon, thousands of 
citizens crowded the platform and the area surrounding the Great Western Railway 
station to cheer the arrival of 450 officers and men of the Prince Consort’s Own 
Rifle Brigade. Mr. C. J. Brydges, Managing Director of the Great Western, con- 
fided to a delighted member of the City Council that five more Companies of 
the Rifles would follow within ten days. 


Queen Victoria had conferred a Royal favour on her loyal City of Hamilton. 
Not only had she dispatched England’s most elite Rifle Brigade, whose battle 
honours included Waterloo, to garrison it, but she had given to the lst Brigade 
of Rifles its new name in memory of Prince Albert, who had been its Colonel- 
in-Chief. The Brigade had made its way from New Brunswick by forced march 
through the forest in bitter weather because the St. Lawrence River was ice- 
bound, and the only way to reach Montreal was to go on foot. 


The names on its list of officers were enough to make the eyes of the citizens 
of Hamilton pop in incredulity. The Commanding Officer was Lord Alexander 
George Russell, who was not unacquainted with Canada, having served as aide-de- 
camp to Lord Sydenham in 1840. Captain Lord Clinton soon was to lend social 
grace to the city’s drawing-rooms; and Lieutenant Lord Cavendish and Ensign 
Lord Cecil would shortly be teaching Anglican boys their Sunday school lessons 
at Christ’s Church. It was the first time British troops had been quartered in the 
area since the War of 1812, and Hamilton made the most of it. 


The Canada Life Assurance Company had completed the building of im- 
posing new offices at Main and James Streets only four years before, and to it 
the officers were assigned with every comfort at their command. Accommodation 
for non-commissioned officers and those in the ranks was provided in various ware- 
houses, the largest of which was a forbidding stone building at Merrick and 
MacNab streets, which stands to this very day. 


The tread of marching feet in time with the regimental band brought 
crowds hurrying to watch. One of the bandsmen had his eye on other things 
besides the music score. He noted everything with approval, and years later, when 
he had completed his term of enlistment, he would return to make Hamilton his 
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home for the rest of his life. For fifty years Hamilton saw him marching as 
bandmaster at the head of the 13th Regiment. The name of George Robinson 
stands out in the memory of those of us who gazed on his straight and sturdy 
figure. Seventy in all of the men of the British regiments garrisoned here from 1862 
on, made this city their permanent residence in after years. 


Christ’s Church, through its Rector, the Reverend John Gamble Geddes, 
welcomed the Rifles on February 4 at divine service. It is to be doubted if any 


military unit ever established itself so firmly and so quickly in the affections of 
any people. 


Army pay was only a shilling a day then, and sympathetic merchants found 
jobs in off-duty hours for the soldiers. Burlington Bay was a favourite spot for all 
ranks. On its smooth surface they skated in winter, or boated and fished in 
summer. The wilds of Coote’s Paradise crackled with rifle fire as marksmen sought 
out their bag of birds for roasting over barracks fires. The officers played cricket, 
and the athletes among the Brigade ran foot-races against competitors from the 
London and Toronto garrisons. The families of many of the men joined them in 
August of 1862, a party having sailed on the Himalaya for Canada. 


There were, too, lonely men without kith or kin, in the ranks of the Rifle 
Brigade. Occasionally tempers flared in taverns, or in the streets, which was to 
be expected in a community where the saloons far outnumbered the churches; and 
where wine and liquor dealers and nine brewers stood ready to satisfy the demands 
of the thirsty. Some sickened and died from ailments for which there was no 
cure; and lonely graves in the cemetery on York Street bear mute testimony to 
the name of Stinson,2 a curtailed form of Stephenson, crossed the River Boyne to 
the words of a young soldier-poet, yet unborn, who would write before his own 
death, “There’s some corner of a foreign field that is forever England.” And the 
town knew tragedy. A uniform lying on a bay-front dock told only too well the 
story of a lad who had gone beyond his depth. 


The time came on May 31, 1864, when the Prince Consort’s Own bade 
farewell to Hamilton and entrained for Kingston. Service followed later at Mont- 
real, Ottawa, and Quebec, until 1870 when the Rifles set forth for England, 
which its members had not seen for eight years. 


The Prince Consort’s Own Rifle Brigade was succeeded in Hamilton by the 
16th (Bedfordshire) Regiment, the 47th (Lancashire) Regiment, and the 29th (Wor- 
cestershire) Regiment of Foot. All of these were senior to the Prince Consort’s 
Own Rifle Brigade, but, tine though they were, they never quite caught the fancy 
of the people of Hamilton as the dashing, smartly accoutred Riflemen had suc- 
ceeded in doing. 


From time to time mysterious characters appeared in Hamilton, both before 
and during the war. At the trial of the fanatic abolitionist, John Brown, at Charles 
Town, Virginia, in December 1859, evidence was produced to show that the fiery 
anti-slaver whose deeds culminated in the raid on Harper’s Ferry in the same 
year, had been financed by some Hamilton sympathizers, including a “Doctor W.” 
and a “Mr. B., coppersmith.” The only “Doctor W.” residing in Hamilton in that 
year was Dr. A. N. Woolverton, surgeon, who lived on Rebecca Street; and the 
only coppersmith whose name began with “B” was Thomas Broadbent, whose 
house was on Mary Street near the railway tracks. 


It is believed that the Constitution drawn up by the “government” formed 
by John Brown at Chatham, Canada West, shortly before Harper’s Ferry, had 
been printed at Hamilton. With its harbour situation and its rail connection with 
Detroit, Hamilton was a gathering-point and escape-hatch for agents of both North 
and South. Vessels bound for New York ports out of Hamilton carried spies and 
fleeing “crimps” as their supercargo. Captain Thomas H. Hines, the “most com- 
pletely dangerous man in the Confederacy” and the instigator of plots of violence 
against the North, used St. Catharines and Toronto as his headquarters for the 
most part, but carried on his secret work in Hamilton as well. In December 1864, 
Judah Benjamin, Secretary of State of the Confederacy, issued the following order 
at Richmond: 


Captain Hines will report with Private Thomas for duty 
to Honorable Jacob Thompson, Toronto, Canada West. In 
case of his absence, to General E. G. Lee at Hamilton, 
Canada West. If General Lee is absent ask his address of 
Captain F. Lee at Hamilton. 
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Who were these mysterious “Lees?” Were they other agents residing here 
under assumed names, or were they among the Lees of Hamilton, all of whom 
were men of menial pursuits? The name “Lee” appeared in the public press in 
1865, shortly after the close of the Civil! War. An item was published which read: 


General Robert E. Lee is expected to be in Hamilton within 
a few weeks to visit relatives living here. Many of our 
citizens will be glad to hear this and thousands will be 
delighted to have a glimpse of the most able military general 
this continent has produced. 


Who were the Hamilton relatives of the chivalric Southern leader? 


Another bird of passage who nested here briefly was Clement L. Valandig- 
ham, the Ohio lawyer, who proved so obnoxious to both North and South that 
neither would have him finally. He was of a vicious type and a trouble-maker 
extraordinary. When he sought refuge in Canada in 1864, he addressed a meeting 
in Hamilton and thundered warnings at the Lincoln administration. What kind of 
people made up his audience? It is safe to say that among them would be some 
of the city’s most prominent dwellers, because there were many sympathizers for 
the South here as well as in the rest of British America, most of them respectable 
businessmen, according to the Confederate agents who dealt with them. 


Early in the Civil War Hamilton harboured, against the will of most of 
its decent residents, a species of humankind whom they looked on with displeasure. 
Today the word “crimp” means nothing, but a century ago it required no definition. 
Literally, a crimp was a “buyer of bodies,” who, by trickery or force, got men 
to join the Union forces. For a few hundred dollars a Canadian could sell his 
services to the Federal army, receiving in exchange a sum of money called the 
Bounty, which ranged from a few hundred dollars to as much as $600 or $1,000. 
Some seized on the opportunity to grab at the windfall, and others, having got 
their hands on it, deserted and returned home; or “jumped” the bounty and 
re-enlisted under another name, to collect once more. Among these were some 
unlucky ones who were detected, court-martialled, and shot. 


The crimp charged a brokerage fee of $15 per man and exacted a further 
fee from the recruit which often amounted to half the bounty. British soldiers 
barracked in Hamilton were special objects of attention as well as at the United 
States recruiting offices, conveniently established at border points. It was the 
proud claim of the Rifle Brigade that not one of their men deserted the ranks, 
but the same could not be said for the 16th and the 47th Regiments. Deserters 
were in the minority, however, and Private Charles Morrison of the 47th laid 
charges against William Lawrence and Dennis Richards for trying to persuade 
him to desert. A favorite headquarters for the crimps was the bar of the Royal 
Hotel at the corner of James and Merrick streets, where they bolstered their 
smooth sales talk with generous rounds of liquor, and by the jangling of shiny 
gold pieces before the fascinated eyes of the shilling-a-day prospect. Police Sergeant 
Cornelius McGlogan caught up with two of the crimps in 1865. When he saw 
them drive off towards Niagara in a hired cab with three soldiers of the 47th 
Regiment, he commandeered another cab and took off in pursuit. Catching up 
with the quarry several miles from the city limits, he put the entire party under 
arrest and brought them back in handcuffs. 


Sometimes the bounty failed to materialize, and the hoodwinked victim 
hurried back to Hamilton to revenge himself on the crimp. Fred Egner, who lived 
at the Florence Hotel on King Street near Bay Street, left town hurriedly shortly 
before an angry mob stormed the place, while another man, by the name of Marx 
beat the same hasty retreat. 


One of the most notorious bounty brokers was a William C. Davies, 
reputedly a lieutenant-colonel of the 2nd Michigan Cavalry, who swaggered about 
town wearing full uniform of the Union Army “spurs and all.” The sight exas- 
perated William Gillespy, owner and editor of the Hamilton Spectator and Journal 
of Commerce, who denounced such an exhibition as a “cheap way of satisfying the 
curiosity of small boys.” Davies’ activities reached the point where the military 
authorities wrote to Lord Lyons, British Ambassador at Washington, asking him 
to call the attention of the United States Government to the conduct of this 
officer. Davies later admitted that among the game he was after in Hamilton 
was a Captain Villiers, to whom he had been willing to offer a major’s rank at 
$200 a month. 
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. An advertisement appeared calling for the services of “Fifty men acquainted 
with sawmill work, carpenters, framehands and coopers at good wages.” Fifty 
men made a respectable military company. 


In 1862 handbills were found lying on the streets of Hamilton near the 


barracks of the Rifle Brigade, where the soldiers had thrown them. They bore 
the following message: 


War — $200.00 Bounty — All able-bodied men coming to Sus- 
pension Bridge, New York state and enlisting in the United 
States army, would receive a bounty of $200.00 and $15.00 
a month, food, clothing, and medical attendance. For par- 
ticulars enquire at the recruiting office, U.S. Army, Suspen- 
sion Bridge, N.Y. 


A great furore arose when a placard was found tacked to a post on John 
Street with the name “Doctor Morson” written on it. The card called on Hamil- 
tonians to enlist in New York regiments. Dr. Alfred Morson was a well-known 
medical practitioner who lived on Park Street between Vine and Merrick streets. 


People wondered, because the doctor had always been violently partisan in his 
Southern views. 


J. H. Anderson and his wife were lucky. They had been charged with 
trying to induce two coloured men to enlist in the Northern forces. Both were 
sentenced to six months in jail and were fined $200 each. They appealed, but 
when the case was called the war was over and the pair went free. 


It is not right, however, to assume that all Hamilton men entered the 
Federal ranks for personal gain or for the love of adventure. There were many 
idealists who fought because they believed in “The Cause.” Among them was 
the bookseller and stationer E. D. Holt, who had bought out the business of 
A. J. Campbell at 44 King Street East. Holt closed up the premises and enlisted, 
taking with him enough men to make up a full company. A local businessman 
who visited Washington when the army of the Potomac was being whipped into 
shape by General George McClellan, the Union commander, told of seeing his old 
friend and former Hamiltonian, Captain E. D. Holt of the 49th New York Volun- 
teers there. He also visited the lines of the 33rd New York Volunteers, and 
chatted with several Hamiltonians, most of whom were in the Buffalo company. 
E, D. Holt remained in the Army after the war, and became colonel of a New 
York regiment. 


A. J. Campbell, whose business Holt had purchased before the war, was 
also well-known in Hamilton. He had served as captain of Cataract Company 
No. 2 of the Volunteer Fire Brigade. When Lincoln called for volunteers he was 
proprietor of a store at St. Louis, and like Holt, he sold his business and raised 
a company of Missouri troops. He held the rank of captain and survived to returm 
to Canada, to live at Toronto. 


The question may be asked, why was there so little publicity in Hamilton, 
or elsewhere in Canada, with regard to enlistments? There was a good reason, 
for any man who became a combatant for another country at war did so in 
violation of the British Foreign Enlistment Act. 


For nearly a century there has been speculation as to the number of 
Canadians who served in the Union Army. The estimate has varied from 50,000 
to 100,000 men. No one will ever know. No records of birthplaces or parentage 
were kept by the United States Army until the war was well along, nor was 
there any complete compilation to indicate the nationality of the whole number 
of men accepted for military service. Many men gave assumed names. United 
States recruiting sergeants often wrote in the names of American cities, towns, 
or villages opposite the name of the Canadian recruit in order to make state 
enlistments look better, and, after all, there was no Dominion of Canada, as such. 
Men enlisting merely mentioned the section in which they had lived, which 
meant nothing to those filling in the records. Thousands of Canadians fought, but 
in what numbers it is impossible to tell. 


The most interesting Hamiltonian to enlist was William W. Cooke, grand- 
son of the widely esteemed wholesale druggist John Winer, who laid the founda- 
tions of the National Drug Company. Cooke’s mother was Angeline Augusta Winer, 
who died in 1903, long years after her spirited son perished in the Badlands 
of the Dakotas, at Custer’s Last Stand. He was born at Mount Pleasant, Brant 
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County, Ontario, the son of Dr. A. H. Cooke, and educated at Central School, 
Hamilton, and at the Hamilton Grammar School. His brother, George B. Cooke, 
born in 1854, twelve years after him, became a Church of England clergyman, 
and in 1879 was appointed curate of the Church of the Ascension under the 
Rev. James Carmichael. He died in 1895, leaving his wife, three daughters and 
five sons, the youngest of whom, Alex W. Cooke served for years as Dominion 
Food Inspector for Niagara District —a fine yentleman. 


When the war was in its second year William W. Cooke, not yet 20, 
enlisted in a Union cavalry regiment as a private. Spirited and educated and a 
natural leader of men, he was promoted to the rank of sergeant-major and 
caught the attention of the impetuous beau sabreur, George Armstrong Custer. 
They became inseparable friends and companions-at-arms. Custer rose to be Brevet 
Major-General, and Cooke, Brevet Colonel. Both remained in the army, and when 
the 7th Regiment of U.S. Cavalry was organized on July 28, 1866, Custer became 
its Lieutenant-Colonel and Cooke its Adjutant, with the permanent rank of 
Lieutenant. 

When the Atlantic Express ground to a stop at the Hamilton station on 
December 28, 1869, there alighted from it George Armstrong Custer, Colonel 
William W. Cooke, and ex-Mayor Barker of Detroit. They had come to visit 
Cooke’s grandparents in their palatial home at the corner of Main and Walnut 
Streets, later the residence of Colonel George S. Rennie, C.M.G. A social note 
in the press stated that they were to remain only a few hours, but it was an- 
nounced the next day that the distinguished cavalrymen were to stay on for 
several days. Hamilton made welcome these warriors of the West, who had been 
on duty in the Indian territory with the 7th Cavalry since November 27, 1868. 


William W. Cooke has been described as the ablest and most efficient 
officer of the 7th Cavalry. He wore luxuriant Dundreary whiskers, which earned 
him the nickname “the Queen’s Own.” He could outshoot his fellow officers, 
outrun the fleetest Indian in contests held at the army posts, and he was a 
magnificent horseman. 


There was a significance to these things which later tragic events would 
bear out. On June 25, 1876, near the Little Big Horn River in Dakota, the 
impetuous Custer split his command and attacked 4,000 Sioux Indians under 
Sitting Bull with the same contempt he had shown towards the tribes of the 
Southwest when he had ridden through their villages. He and his 200 officers 
and men were to pay dearly for his rashness, and were exterminated to a man. 
When relief parties reached the field of carnage, Cooke was found lying a few 
feet from the body of Custer, along with other officers and troopers. In an orgy 
of mutilation, the Indians had disfigured the right side of his face only, so that 
he was easily recognizable to friends the following year when they came to claim 
his body and bring it back to Hamilton. 


Custer was buried at West Point, and Cooke’s remains were laid to rest 
on August 1, 1877 beside his uncle, Doctor William Dickinson Winer, who served 
as a surgeon in the Union Army in the Civil War and died at Chicago in his 
41st year. Nearby, Cooke’s mother and grandparents lie in the Winer plot near 
the roadway, east of the chapel in Hamilton cemetery. A simple headstone 
identifies him who sleeps beneath as “Colonel William W. Cooke, 7th U/S. 
Cavalry.” There is no mention of the Little Big Horn. 

The last message sent by the doomed band on June 25, 1876, was in the 
handwriting of the Adjutant, William W. Cooke. You may see it if you visit the 
museum at the United States Military Academy at West Point. Its language is 
terse and excited. “Come on. Big Village. Be Quick. Bring Pack. Bring Pack.” 
After that, only silence. 

In later years Colonel Monahan, United States Consul stationed in Ham- 
ilton, organized a post of the Grand Army of the Republic, and named it after 
William W. Cooke. After the war quite a few veterans were living in this city, 
and in numbers they made a respectably-sized post. Each Decoration Day, May 
30, the veterans and their families, the Petts, the Tomes, and the Melodys, met 
at the grave of William W. Cooke and performed ritualistic services, with Colonel 
Richard Butler, United States Vice-Consul, officiating in later years. The winds 
and rains of time have carried away the names of most of them, and only a 
scattered few of their descendants are alive today. 


The writer recalls Colonel Butler and Levi Jones, who fought with Grant 
at Shiloh, but never knew “Tom Pluff’?—Thomas J. Fleming, printer, who laid 
aside his rule in the composing room of the Christian Advocate and went away 
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to war. One of the Jolley family also served the Union, and was mustered out 
as a colonel. 

The Canadian newspapers of Civil War days were, for the most part, con- 
servative in policy. They referred to the conflict across the border as the 
“American Revolution.” If they reported the news impartially, they were anything 
but partial towards the North in their editorials. Personal feelings became so 
emotional in expression that today it is difficult to understand how intelligent men 
could be so blinded in their thinking, and so irrational in their assessment of events. 
The Hamilton Spectator, the “Great Family Journal,” owned by William Gillespy, 
and later, by Thomas White, never plumbed _ the depths of Lincoln, so the 
editorial record is bare of any recognition of his greatness. The Gettysburg address 
was ignored completely. The Second Inaugural address, so lofty in its language 
that it has been classed as one of the great pieces of writing in English literature, 
was dismissed of being of little account. If Hamiltonians believed their news- 
paper, they must have had to conclude that Lincoln’s utterances were “wretched” 
and his composition “slipshod.” 

There were two classes of opinion, however, and these divided men into 
separate camps, but when the telegraph brought word to Hamilton on April 17, 
1865 that Abraham Lincoln had died by an assassin’s bullet in Washington, for 
the moment men forgot their differences on the American question in their common 
reaction of horror at the terrible deed committed. The Hamilton Spectator ran off 
large extra editions, and declared that no event since the death of the Prince 
Consort had produced more universal feeling in the community. The principal 
buildings in downtown Hamilton flew flags at half-mast until after the funeral 
some days later. Churches were draped in black, and appropriate sermons were 
preached. When the funeral services were held at Washington in the week fol- 
lowing, the stores in Hamilton were closed between noon and 2 o'clock, and 
bells tolled at regular intervals. The clangor of the workshops of the Great Western 
Railway was stilled on the order of the superintendent of the mechanical depart- 
ment, Samuel Sharpe. All flagstaffs about the station had flags at half-mast. At 
Mechanics’ Hall on James Street North, near the City Hall, the stage was festooned 
in black. Seated on the platform were many notables including the Hon. Isaac 
Buchanan, president of the Board of Trade and Dr. William Ormiston, minister 
of Central Presbyterian Church, who intoned the solemn requiem to the dead. 
Outside, a crowd of more than 1,200 people, attired in their Sunday best, stood 
in silence, occasionally catching the words of the clergyman. 

It could be truly said that “honest hearts were filled with sorrow and 
the manifestation of grief on the part of those present was no outward show.” 
But sorrow can be short-lived. The next day Sheriff E. Cartwright Thomas wrote 
to the Spectator in criticism of Dr. Ormiston’s eulogy, and an anonymous reader 
protested that anyone attending the memorial service might have supposed they 
were in New York or Boston, with the American flag flying. 

But Lincoln knew nothing of this, although he had heard of Hamilton. In 
1947 when his personal papers were opened to the public at Washington, among 
them was the following letter: 


Dear Sir: 
Permit me to express the hope that in making arrange- 
ments for your progress to Washington, you will select the 
Great Western route. 
In the event of your doing so, allow me on behalf of 
this Company to assure you that every effort shall be made 
to ensure your comfort and that of your friends accompany- 
ing you. 
It will afford me much pleasure to appropriate to 
your exclusive use one of our most commodious passenger 
cars, and in every way in my power to contribute to the 
comfort of your journey from Detroit to Suspension Bridge, 
our eastern terminal. 
I am, dear Sir, 
Your most obedient servant 
Thomas Reynolds 
Financial Director, Great Western Railway 
Hamilton, Canada West, January 29th, 1861. 
In February, 1861, Lincoln did not travel to Washington by way of the 
Great Western for his inauguration as President of the United States, but he was 
grateful for the kindly thought of an unknown friend in Hamilton, Canada West, 
British America. In his own handwriting on the letter there appears this endorse- 
ment: “Answer this respectfully”. 
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SIDELIGHTS ON THE HAMILTON POLICE FORCE 
by William F. Croft 


(An Address to the Society on December 9, 1930) 


Wiih the development of responsible government in Canada in the early part 
of the Nineteenth Century, municipal policing began to resolve itself, and to fall 
into a general pattern that has slowly evolved. 


In 1833 when the town of Hamilton was organized, the duty of preserving 
law and order was carried out by a Justice of the Peace, a Sheriff, and a Bailiff. 
The Bailiff was appointed annually, and his duties included the inspecting of high- 
ways and chimneys. John J. Ryckman was the first bailiff appointed here. 


In 1834 Thomas Gillesby was High Constable and Bailiff. The term High 
Constable was in use for many years, and the Ontario Provincial Police carried 
this title until a few years ago. One of the last High Constables in Wentworth 
County was David Green of Waterdown. 


William Hale was appointed part time Bailiff in 1836 at £20.00, presumably 
per year, and served until 1838. From 1838 to 1842 George Chivers filled the 
post, but from the records it would appear that many minor officials of the town 
got into the act, and collected fees for serving summonses and making arrests. 


At a meeting of citizens held in 1843 mention was made of appointing 
twenty-five special constables at five shillings each for maintaining the peace. Also 
in this year Sam Ryckman was appointed Bailiff and continued to serve until 
1850, when the duties of Bailiff and Constable were defined and split into two 
separate jobs. 


The year 1844 seems to have been a big year in police annals, as they now 
apparently had four policemen: Joseph Fitzgerald, George Nicholson, George 
Chivers, and Jacob Bishop being mentioned in the Constables’ Accounts. This 
increase in staff was not due to Hamilton becoming wickeder but to the city’s 
population having reached the 5,000 mark. 


After a very serious fire in Hamilton, an inquiry was held, and a voluntary 
protective force was suggested for night patrol, it being pointed out that Bailiffs 
were hired only when town finances allowed. 


In 1845 High Constable Sam Ryckman had ten special constables, two to 
patrol each of the five wards: St. Patrick, St. Andrew, St. George, St. Mary, and 
St. Lawrence. This same Sam Ryckman was sworn in as City Bailiff and Chief 
Constable in 1847, when first mention is made of the title ‘Chief Constable’ and 
the homes of the constables were marked “CONSTABLE.” 


The year 1849 saw the provision of uniform caps and coats for the police 
force, and in 1850 James McCracken was appointed Chief Constable. The force 
was re-organized in 1851 and increased to a maximum of twenty-seven men. The 
Great Western Railway was being built at this time, and workmen used to come 
in to Hamilton to have a boisterous good time. Also at this time, four railway 
policemen were taken into the City Force — William West, John Fitzpatrick, 
Joseph Kavanagh, and Peter Ferris. Numerals were now given to the officers, 
and Peter Ferris received the first numeral — No. 1. 


The names of the Chief Constables from 1853 to the present time are as 
follows:— 


1853—C. C. Munro and John Carruthers 


1867—W. H. Nichols 1915—W. R. Whatley 
1868—Ralph Davies 1924—David Coulter 
1871—John Henry 1933—Ernest K. Goodman 
1876—Matthew Logan 1938—Thomas D. Brown 
1880—A. D. Stewart 1944—Joseph Crocker 
1886—Hugh McKinnon 1950—Joseph Chamberlain 
1895—Alex Smith 1952—Leonard Lawrence 


As the result of a provincial committee’s investigation on the re-organization 
of the militia and the police in 1856, a Hamilton Board of Police Commission 
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was appointed, consisting of twenty-eight men. It is interesting to note that the 
provincial police were also organized at this time, and the report gives their 
composition as follows:— A Commissioner; an Assistant-Commissioner; 7 Superin- 
tendents; 12 Inspectors; 20 Sergeants; 350 Constables, and 120 Sub-Constables; also 
horses and clothing. It is also noteworthy that the Hamilton City Council opposed 
the establishment of a provincial police force. 


The city ran into financial difficulties in 1862 and 1863. No-one having 
paid any taxes for two years, the police force was reduced to seven men, quite a 
contrast to 1963, a century later, when the force exceeded four hundred men. 


This is a very brief outline of the formative years of the Hamilton Police 
Force. Now for some comments on the buildings in which they were housed. 


The first Police Office was located in a building which is still standing, 
after several alterations, on King William street, on the north side between Hughson 
and John Streets. Now occupied by the Fire Prevention Bureau, it was the original 
Town Hall, built in 1833, and was also used for meetings and as a market. The 
Police Office was on the second floor and the cells were in the basement. 


No. 2 Police Building, a combination fire and police building, was a stone 
structure erected at the north-west corner of James and Stuart streets in 1856 
by a George Armitage, whose grand-daughter, Mrs. C. W. Callahan lives on 
Charlton avenue west today. This building was torn down in 1929 to make way 
for the new Canadian National Railways station. 


No. 3 Police Building, now known as Central Headquarters on King William 
street at Mary, has been rebuilt twice, but the exact date of the original building 
is not known. This third building should not be confused with the present day 
No. 3 Station which was erected on Sherman avenue north, near Barton street, in 
the year 1911. 


In a special Carnival Edition of the Hamilton Spectator, issued in August 
1889, two pages are devoted to pictures and stories of the Hamilton Police 
Department, and the following is taken from these columns: 


At present during the erection of the handsome new 
City Hall, the Chief’s office is located at No. 3 Station; 
when the new building is finished No. 1 Station will be re- 
opened there, and a commodious suite of rooms at the 
south east corner of the structure is being specially prepared 
for police headquarters. Chief McKinnon will have a private 
office, and there will be a large room for the detectives. 
Police headquarters is at No. 3 Station where the Police 
Court, police cells, store rooms for the keeping of goods 
recovered, police recreation rooms and library, and the office 
of Sergeant-Major Smith the statistician of the force, are 
situated. Also a large and interesting rogues’ gallery and 
museum containing such nice chirpy articles as razors used 
by suicides in letting their spirits loose; ropes that have 
hung prominent murderers; pistols, axes, sand bags, bludg- 
eons, and varied weapons that have figured in famous 
criminal cases; besides a choice assortment of faro layouts, 
gamblers’ tools, chisels, drills, and other instruments used in 
pursuit of his calling by the industrious and painstaking 
burglar. 


There are nine cells and two large dormitories at the rear 
of the main building — a gloomy looking three storey brick 
building. 


No. 4 Police Station, opened when patrol wagons were introduced, was 
situated on Napier street, near Bay. The wagons had bodies enclosed with heavy 
steel wire screen with a back door that could be locked, and could carry about 
a dozen men. They were commonly called “Black Marias.” No. 4 Station was 
discontinued in 1907, and its wagons were transferred to a building at the rear 
of the present Headquarters. This Patrol Station or barn, is now used as the 
department garage, and some of the old harness brackets are still attached to its 
beams. The present day No. 4 Station is on Upper Wellington street at Inverness 
avenue. 


No. 5 Station serving the far eastern division of the city, is a combination 
Health, Fire, and Police Building on Kenilworth Avenue North, at the Pipe Line. 
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Early Vehicles. 


One of the earliest vehicles was a two-wheeled hand cart with high sides. 
Drunks and other prisoners were dumped and wedged into this cart and trundled 
off to the Station by a group of willing youths who would assist the police. A 
patrol wagon and two ambulances were kept. at No. 4 Station. Bill Wheatley and 
Bill Anderson were stablemen about the turn of the century, and Sergeant Walsh, 
Jerry Fenton, John Cruikshanks, Sam Aiken, Alex English and Dave Coulter were 
among the drivers towards the end of the horse-drawn era. 


The last horse-drawn ambulance was presented to the Police Department 
by Mrs. B. E. Charlton. The first motor vehicle was a “Scherk” or “Schark” which 
was in service before the First World War. These vehicles were assembled in 
Hamilton in the factory now occupied by “Life Savers Limited” on Cumberland 
Avenue. The Scherk was followed by a Packard. The first motorized ambulance 
was a Willys-Knight, and the first drivers were Jack Etherington and Elgin Ince; 
this would be about 1917-1918. The first passenger car was a 1921 Ford touring, 
with side curtains. 


This brief account of the beginnings of the Hamilton Police Department is 
far from complete, but it will serve as a contrast to the tremendous advances that 
have been made in police operations and in the scientific approach to the detection 
of crime. From the one-man police force of 1833, our Hamilton force has developed 
into a most efficient organization, ranking with the best on this continent. 
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ST. PAUL’S PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, JAMES STREET 
Courtesy, The Hamilton Spectator 
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THE HISTORY OF LAW ENFORCEMENT IN HAMILTON 
FROM 1833 TO 1967 


by Gordon V. Torrance 


(An Address to the Society on January 13, 1967) 


Crime is a perpetual threat to individual liberty, and individual liberty in 
a democratic society depends upon the reasonable restraints imposed upon freedom. 
Laws are enacted to protect the individual from society and society from the indivi- 
dual, and the police exist to give force and substance to these laws; but a police 
force's efficiency is in direct proportion to the co-operation and assistance it gets 
from the public. Since the police in Canada wield no arbitrary powers, they must 
lean heavily on the public, to a large extent, in the matter of law observance. 


Canadian law, constituted under the British North America Act of 1867 is. 
taken from the Common Law of England, except in the Province of Quebec, where: 
the Code Napoléon is used. In eariiest times military guards kept the peace and 
some localities established a “night watch” system; but most localities in Upper 
Canada depended on constables appointed by the magistrates at the Quarter Sessions. 


Hamilton was incorporated as a town’ on January ‘18, 1833 by an Act of 
the Legislative Council of Upper Canada, which provided that the town would be 
governed by a Board of Police. It was divided into four wards, each to elect one 
representative, and these four representatives, after having taken oath as prescribed 
by law, chose a fifth. These five members, constituted the Board of Police, chose 
one of themselves to be President of the Board. They not only made bylaws, but 
also administered them, and punished offenders. 


At the first Board of Police elections, held on March 4, 1833, Colin C. 
Ferrie, Joseph Ralston, Peter H. Hamilton, and benezer Stinson were elected. 
They chose Thomas Taylor as the fifth member and also as their president. The 
first meeting took place in the Court House on Monday, March 11, 1833, when 
they appointed John J. Ryckman to be High Bailiff and Inspector of Chimnies. 
Ryckman is considered to be Hamilton’s first law enforcement officer. His duties 
were set forth as follows: 


The High Bailiff shall report to some member of the 
Board of Poiice without delay any and every breach of any 
regulation established by the Board for which a penalty is 
established, and in cases where the parties are transitory, 
such as a traveller driving furiously to the danger of any of 
the public or committing any offence against the public 
peace, decency, and good order, shall arrest such persons 
forthwith and shall bring him or them before one of the 
Members of the Corporation; to command any inhabitant 
in the King’s name to assist him when necessary in the dis- 
charge of his duty. 


Charles Duffie was appointed Constable later in the same year. The title of 
Bailiff is used interchangeably with Constable at times in the early records, but 
both were subordinate to the High Bailiff or High Constable. 


Following the elections of March 8, 1834, Thomas Gillesbie was appointed 
High Constable, to be paid £15: a year. On March 4, 1835, Charles Duffie was 
named to this office but his services were terminated on June 2 following an 
altercation that took place on John Street. Duffie and James English, a member 
of the Board of Police, while arresting a woman, caused her to be dragged down 
the street and roughly treated. Mr. English was expelled from the Board and Charles 
Duffie was replaced by Samuel Ryckman at £20: a year. 


William Hale was appointed Bailiff on August 17, 1835, apparently being 
paid by fees collected for services rendered. On one occasion he was paid ten 
shillings for the conveyance of a woman to the steam-boat and paying her passage 
to Toronto. At a later date he received two shillings and sixpence a night for 
watching the streets every other night for six nights with Sam Ryckman; and 
fifteen shillings for making four arrests. 
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William Hale became High Bailiff and Inspector at £20: a year on January 
13, 1836, but in April his duties as Inspector of Chimnies were transferred to 
James Duncan and his salary reduced to £10: but he was allowed to live in the 
engine house. In 1837 he was assisted by Henry Dutton in Ward 3, Thomas Gilles- 
bie in Ward 4, and Michael Hogan in Ward 1, the latter being Pound Keeper as 
well as Bailiff and Inspector. When Gillesbie soon resigned, Timothy Steele replaced 
him, and when Hale resigned Timothy became High Bailiff on May 1, 1837. 
Patrick Duffy then became Bailiff in Ward 4, but apparently all was not well, as 
Duffy and Henry Dutton were discharged on June 5. Steele and Hogan, however, 
were given a £5: increase to their salaries. Timothy Steele was re-appointed 
High Bailiff in 1838 at £22:10: a year. 


On July 25, 1838, the Board of Police met to consider the best means of 
preventing the frequency of burglaries. They decided that since they could not 
obtain enough money to support a paid police force, the protection of the town 
should be entrusted to volunteers. A list would be made out, and all who signed 
would consider themselves pledged for three months under a penalty of five shill- 
ings in the event of absence. When called upon, the volunteers would patrol the 
town, or provide a substitute; and would be considered a corps of assistance to 
the Board of Police. The volunteers would patrol each night by rotation, a select 
committee supervising the operation. From March 21, 1839, to August 25, 1842, 
George Chivers was High Bailiff at 215: a year plus the use of the engine house 
as his residence and office. 


Ward Bailiffs were called Constables in 1840 and 1841, and the Board paid 
for their services as they were required. Constables James Willson, Michael Hogan, 
Thomas Foster, and David Whyte are mentioned. Board minutes for the years 1839 
to 1845 record the following items of interest: 


The High Bailiff allowed £2:10 for firewood and 
candles for the winter; £1:2 for painting and other repairs 
to the Engine House. 


The Clerk is directed to pay for timber for 30 con- 
stables’ staves. 


The Bailiff requests the Board for a truck or hand-cart 
to convey vagrants to prison. Ordered to be got. 

July 8. The Board having learned that a procession of 
Orangemen was to take place on the 12th of this month, 
resolved on using vigorous measures to prevent the same, 
and accordingly notified the public by a proclamation of 
their intentions. 


The Board of Police resolved that should any person or 
persons be brought to the Police Office to be locked in the 
cells charged with drunkenness, vagrancy, or rioting, the 
Bailiff is authorized not to give such person or persons out 
of his charge until he or they have been examined by not 
less than two of the Police Magistrates of the town. 


Resolved that twenty-five special constables be hired 
for one day at five shillings each, for a large district meeting 
to be held in the town and it being a matter of prudence to 
provide for due preservation of the peace upon that occasion. 


June 1844. Thomas Madigan and John Flanigan com- 
plained of by Samuel Ryckman for plastering cow dung on 
the handle of the Town Hall door and for throwing stones 
through the windows. 


Samuel Ryckman had been re-appointed to some official office by this time, 
although there is no mention as to who held the office of High Sheriff after George 
Chivers in 1842. Ryckman is mentioned as Bailiff in 1845 and was sworn in as 
High Bailiff and Chief Constable on January 25, 1847 with Jacob Bishop and 
Henry Duffy as Sub-constables. Hamilton had been incorporated as a city in the 
previous year and this may have had some bearing on the new designation—Chief 
Constable. The chief, as inspector of streets, was given power to hire labourers 
for street and sidewalk cleaning. The duties of the sub-constables were to help the 
chief to preserve good order and to act as deputy street inspectors. One provision 
stated that all persons engaged by the city would be paid monthly, providing the 
city had the funds to its credit to meet its obligations. Sub-constables were to 
be furnished with one uniform coat and cap. 
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After the elections in March 1847 James McCracken was appointed a sub- 
constable. In October special constables were sworn in to keep the peace at the 
Provincial Agricultural Show at the race course. George H. Armstrong, appointed 
in 1847, was the first Police Magistrate. 


A Police Committee was appointed in 1848, Sam Ryckman continuing as 
Chief Constable with Jacob Bishop as sub-constable. Two constables were appointed 
to each ward, and their houses were marked CONSTABLE. Their duties were to 
patrol the streets each night until 11 o'clock, except Saturday night when they 
would be required to stay on watch until midnight. In case of fire, the fire-bell 
was to be kept ringing by the constable. Robert McKenna and Thomas Bresnahan 
were two of the first constables appointed. 


Early in 1849 the Police Committee deemed it advisable to have one of 
the policemen sleep at the police office so that he would always be on hand when 
needed, and a bunk and bedding were purchased for his accommodation. In August 
of 1849 Sam Ryckman hired ten special constables to police a circus, and on 
September 15 twenty-nine constables were appointed at a special meeting at the 
City Hall to keep the peace. 


A change in ranks and duties came about on February 13, 1850 when the 
Police Committee decided to separate the work of the High Bailiff and Chief 
Constable. Sam Ryckman was named High Bailiff at a salary of £100: per year 
including rent, fuel and candles, to perform all the duties pointed out by the 
new Municipal Bill and such others as may be required of him from time to time 
by the Police Committee. The office of Chief Constable was given to James 
McCracken at a salary of £90: a year. Constable Robert McKenna was dismissed, 
and John Moore took his place. 


An unusual item taken from the records is dated July 24, 1850, when a 
man by the name of H. McAllester was fined for shaving ‘on Sunday—the first 
case of its kind in Hamilton. 


In 1852 Sam Ryckman was succeeded as High Bailiff by the former Chief 
Constable, James McCracken. Thomas Bresnahan was Chief Constable until October 
27 when he resigned. An efficient and satisfactory officer, he died the following 
month. Constable John Moore then moved up to the Chief’s position and John 
Carruthers was hired as a new constable. Under Chief Moore the force was re- 
organized. A new by-law was established to regulate it, and much-needed uniforms 
were purchased for each man: hats, tunics, and trousers. The police station was 
improved with a new stove, gas-light, and more space provided to accommodate 
strangers who requested lodging. The original wooden doors on the cells were 
replaced with iron ones, and two more cells were added, making four in all. 


By 1853 the incidence of crime in the city had confirmed the necessity 
for increasing the size of the Police Force and providing a night watch. As police- 
men at that time were occupied in attending the arrival and departure of steam- 
boats as well as looking after other regular details, it was impossible for them to 
give adequate protection to the citizens’ property. Chief Moore resigned in July 
1853 and Constable Carruthers took his place. Robert Bible was taken on as a 
new constable. In December when the Great Western Railroad was completed, 
four railway policemen were taken into the city’s force: Peter F erris, William West, 
John Fitzpatrick, and Joseph Kavanagh. Later on, when badges were issued to 
the police force, Peter Ferris wore the first number: No. 1. 


In 1854 a special committee of the County Jail and House of Correction, 
assisted by Sheriff E. Cartwright Thomas, recommended that all able-bodied men 
sentenced to hard labour be made to break stones on the Court House Square. 
Accordingly, after approval, loads of stone were delivered to the Square and the 
City purchased several pairs of “strong” shoes for the use of prisoners. As women 
prisoners were not allowed to sit idle, a quantity of old rope was purchased from 
time to time for them to use in making oakum, which was sold for the maintenance 
of the prisoners. Prisoners were also put to work at the City jail and around the 
Engine House. It is noted that one escaped. 


In 1855 five additional policemen were hired in view of the increasing popu- 
lation of Hamilton as well as the “disturbed” state of society throughout the whole 
country. New constables were Dawson, Glassey, McDonagh, Power, and Ford, at 
a salary of £90: per year. Two policemen were set apart for duty in the northern 
part of the city, towards the lake. The committee recommended that a station be 
built in this area, the building to include an engine house and a small market 
place, the growing population making this “absolutely necessary.” 
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Following an investigation of militia and police in 1856, a statute was 
introduced to establish legislation for the formation of boards of commissioners of 
police. The first of these boards in Hamilton was formed shortly after this time, 
and included Mayor George Mills, Recorder; John E. Stark, and Magistrate George 
H. Armstrong. In those days there was no local judge, the business usually trans- 
acted by that functionary being done by a Recorder. 


During Chief Carruthers’ regime, several notable criminals. were sent down. 
Among the cases, was a murderous assault by masked burglars on Alderman John 
Henry at his residence on James Street South. Three burglars entered his house 
and on being discovered, attacked him. Lawyer John Barr, a neighbour, came to 
Mr. Henry’s assistance and together they succeeded in securing one of the trio, 
although Mr. Henry was dangerously wounded. The city and county were searched 
next morning, and the other two miscreants were arrested. They were tried and 
found guilty, and one was sentenced to death, the sentence subsequently being 
commuted to life imprisonment. 


The breaking up of the Morganroth gang was another clever bit of work 
by Chief Carruthers. A number of robberies had been committeed when a man 
named Morganroth was arrested at his house on the corner of York and Locke 
streets. There, all the stolen goods were discovered, ingeniously hidden in the 
walls and under false steps in the stairs, three or four wagon-loads of goods alto- 
gether. Morganroth was convicted and died in the penitentiary 


In January 1856 the police force was composed of thirteen men—Chief 
Carruthers and twelve constables. Six additional constables were added in June, 
bringing the strength up to nineteen. A new station was built in this year on a 
lot on James Street North near the railway bridge at Stuart Street. 


The year 1857 saw further growth of the force by the addition of ten men, 
but by August of the same year the strength of the force was reduced, for economic 
reasons, to twenty. As the financial situation of the city became worse, salaries of 
the police and other municipal employees were cut. By 1860 the strength of the 
police force had been reduced to eight men in all: Chief Carruthers, Sergeant 
Cornelius McGlogan, William West, Peter Ferris, Joseph Kavanagh, Donald Dawson, 
James Ford, and Robert Bible. Chief Carruthers’ office was then in the James and 
Stuart Street station, and Sergeant McGlogan lived rent-free in a city-owned build- 
ing on Hughson Street, between King William and Rebecca. 


In 1862 Hugh McKinnon acted as Deputy-Chief for a short time, but left 
to take up police work elsewhere. He later became Chief in Hamilton, in 1886. 


James Cahill was appointed Police Magistrate in 1862, and for thirty years 
presided wisely and well in the courts of Hamilton. He was succeeded by George 
F. Jelfs in 1893. The Police Commission in 1862 was composed of John E. Start, 
Recorder; James Cahill, Magistrate; and Hutchison Clark, Mayor. John Carruthers 
was Chief until 1865 when he resigned in favour of Captain W. H. Nicholl, who 
was appointed on June 7. 


In 1865 the force was to be strengthened once more, this time by the 
addition of three men: William Fitzgerald, William Strongman, and Matthew Logan, 
bringing the total strength to eleven, Sergeant Herman F. Ahrens serving as Nicholl’s 
deputy for a short time. Captain Nicholls’ regime was not without excitement. Some 
English crooks who had been forced to leave the Old Country made things exceed- 
ingly warm in Hamilton for the Police Chief and his men. One character, “Bristol 
Bill,” caused all manner of trouble before he was finally apprehended and sent to 
prison. 


When Captain Nicholl resigned in 1868, Ralph Davis became chief. Davis 
was a young lawyer’s clerk who did not distinguish himself in the few years he 
was in charge. He was chief until January 1870, and during his tenure the police 
force comprised the following men: Ralph Davis, Chief; Robert Graham, Sergeant; 
William West, Joseph Kavanagh, William Strongman, Matthew Logan, Robert 
Holmes, William Stuart, Alexander McMenemy, David Wark, John McFadden, John 
Bothwell, John Mulholland, John Campbell, Peter Ferris, J. McElroy, John Blaine, 
Constables; and John B. Rousseaux, Detective. 


Captain Henry, adjutant of the 13th Battalion at the Battle of Ridgeway 
in 1866, was the unanimous choice as Chief in 1871. When he was made governor 
of the jail in 1875 he left an efficient and well-organized police force. Detective 
Matthew Logan was then appointed chief. 
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It was during Logan’s regime that the famous Young murder occurred. One 
night, the Young brothers waylaid a farmer between Hamilton and Caledonia 
and robbed and then murdered him with a club. They were arrested in the city 
and taken to Caledonia where they were tried and sentenced to death. They 
escaped from jail by murderously assaulting the turnkey, and hid in a barn some 
distance south of the city with two young women named Barber, daughters of a 
neighbouring farmer. They had loosened a board on the side of the barn and 
used this as an entrance to tunnels which they had made through the hay. They 
had also hollowed out two rooms in the hay where they lived sungly by day, 
venturing out only at night to forage for food. The local constables were afraid 
to tackle them as they were armed and announced that they would not be taken 
alive. A Hamilton policeman named James McFeigan, afterwards Chief of Police 
at Galt, was out in the suburbs on a visit, and located the men on his father’s 
farm. He came into the city, informed Chief Logan, and a posse was at once 
ordered out to make the arrest, composed of Chief Logan, Sergeant-Major McMen- 
emy, Detectives Rousseaux and McPherson, Constables Campbell, Keenan, Robinson, 
McFeigan, Wark, Prentice, Ferris, and Wright. They drove out to the place, sur- 
rounded the barn, and waited until daylight. The men, hiding in the haymow, 
resisted until Sergeant-Major McMenemy shot James William Young through the 
wrist. John Young was hanged; James was later pardoned. The Hamilton force, 
was handsomely rewarded for the capture. 


Alexander McMenemy was chief in 1876 at the time of the murder of 
Nelson Mills, brother of the late Hon. Samuel Mills. Mr. Mills had an execution 
entered against a delinquent tenant, a butcher named McConnell, a man _ of 
ungovernable temper and brutal disposition. When McConnell heard of the writ, 
he was in his stall in the market. He deliberately sharpened his knife and _ pro- 
ceeded to Mr. Mills’ house in George Street, and, on the latter coming out to speak 
to him, brutally stabbed him in several places. Mr. Mills lived for a few days, 
but from the first there was no hope of his recovery. Detective McPherson arrested 
McConnell at his house while he was washing the blood off his hands, and the 
murderer was subsequently hanged at the jail in Hamilton. Chief McMenemy was 
one of the most successful, faithful, and indefatigable detective officers the city 
ever had. He died on August 1, 1879. 


Alexander David Stewart, a Toronto bank clerk, was selected as chief in 
1869 from a host of applicants. With no knowledge of police duty to assist him, 
Chief Stewart became a public figure overnight. Well-educated, physically power- 
ful, and having the confidence of his men and of the citizens of Hamilton, Chief 
Stewart set to work making improvements along the same lines that Chief Aitchison 
had begun for the Fire Department. He re-organized the Police Department, 
improving its methods and infusing discipline into it. He increased the detective 
force from two to four men, instituted a rogue’s gallery, and in 1884 brought the 
first patrol-wagon into service. In 1883 with Detectives Gates and McKenzie, Chief 
Stewart arrested the Hamilton murderer O’Rourke who killed John Mahar and his 
daughter and was subsequently hanged. These detectives also made several important 
arrests in connection with the great Simcoe theft of $14,000 worth of jewelry. Most 
of it was recovered, and William Lawlor of Hamilton was sentenced to ten years 
in jail. 


On another occasion, the Chief, Detectives Gates and McKenzie and Sergeant 
Vanatter arrested the notorious burglar Shang Clarke and a pal at Copetown, for 
robbing post offices. 


On September 19, 1882 Major Ellis Phipps, an absconding officer of the 
Blackley Almshouse in Philadelphia, was arrested in Hamilton for forgery by Detec- 
tive Leslie Wright, who got a reward of $500. Phipps was extradited and sentenced 
to a term in penitentiary. 


Sergeant Castell, one of the best detective officers on the force, made a very 
clever capture of a man named John Miller, a sneak burglar who robbed houses 
in the davtime while the occupants were away. Over $1,200 worth of silver plate 
and valuable furs and silks were recovered, and Miller got ten years. 


Chief Stewart was an enthusiastic and capable officer and the police force 
under his charge was famous for its efficiency. Much to the regret of the citizens 
of Hamilton he severed his connection with the Hamilton department in 1886. A 
formality still practised to this day in our courts was probably the result of an 
altercation in which Chief Stewart was involved over court ritual. He took the 
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stand that when the cry “hats off” was made, it had no reference to the police; 
that they were there on duty, not as witnesses or sightseers. The judge upheld him 
in his view, but his contention was to apply in police court only, where policemen 
were always on duty. In a higher court they were present in the capacity of 
witnesses. 

A. D. Stewart went into the auction business in Hamilton, and later was 
appointed Crown Prosecutor by the Dominion Government and prepared and suc- 
cessfully conducted the case against Louis Riel in Manitoba. He attended Riel’s 
execution on November 16, 1885. Stewart later served as alderman, and was Mayor 
of Hamilton in 1894 and 1895. He is said to have been the most colourful chief 
magistrate the city has ever known. Seeking a fortune in the gold fields of the 
Yukon, A. D. Stewart instead found a lonely grave. 


Hugh McKinnon became Chief of Police in 1886. He had been Deputy- 
Chief under A. D. Stewart, and before that, Chief at Belleville, Ont. He was 
Deputy-Chief in Hamilton under John Carruthers in 1862, and his record both 
here and in the government service was one of uniform success replete with brilliant 
achievements. He was selected by the government, with Chief Stewart, to gather 
evidence against the western half-breed, Louis Riel. Besides being a great detective 
and police head, Chief McKinnon was an athlete of international fame. He was the 
general and heavyweight champion of America for four years. 


Chief McKinnon’s annual report for the year 1886 discloses that 2,435 
arrests were made; there were 287 assaults; 2 attempted murders and 3 man- 
slaughters; 269 breaches of by-laws, cab, carter, and liquor licences; 537 drunks; 
196 drunk and disorderly; 101 using obscene and profane language; 66 refusing 
to pay wages; 121 threatenings; 186 vagrants, and 67 cases of wilful damage; 
1,248 casuals who applied for food and shelter in police lodgings; and 1,462 patrol 
wagon calls were made. The city’s population at this time was just over 41,000. 


Commenting on the patrol wagon service, Chief McKinnon said: 


It is a pleasure for me to call the attention of the Board 
to the orderly manner in which everything is kept and the 
commendable taste displayed by drivers Harris and Coulter 
in beautifying the patrol wagon station. 


The patrol wagons had quite an effect on rowdies as the Department was 
able to move policemen into areas of disturbance very quickly, and scoop up the 
offenders. Before the patrol wagons were used, prisoners were brought in by the 
first vehicle that presented itself—coal wagons, delivery carts, etc. Dave Coulter 
has told of one occasion when he loaded two drunks into a wheel-barrow and 
pushed them through the public thoroughfare to the station house. Another report 
tells of one night constable vainly trying to escort two obstreperous drunks to the 
police station. At last he gave up the struggle, flopped one drunk face down onto 
the sidewalk, dumped the other drunk on top of him, then sat on the two of 
them and blew his whistle until help came. 


In 1887 the strength of the police Department was 45 men of the following 
ranks: 1 chief constable; 3 sergeants; 3 patrol sergeants; 2 detectives; 2 acting 
detectives; 2 patrol wagon drivers; and 32 police constables. The Commission 
minutes of March 7, 1887 mention detectives’ pay as $725 a year. Constables at 
$584 per year ($1.60 a day) were asking to be brought up to the rates of Toronto 
policemen who received $2.00 a day. 


Chief McKinnon at this time asked the Commission to appoint a deputy- 
chief. After much discussion on the matter, the rank of sergeant-major, abolished 
in 1882 by an earlier Board, was revived, and Sergeant Smith became Sergeant- 
Major Smith at a salary of $1,000 per year instead of $725, 


Chief McKinnon, concerned about the rise in juvenile crime, reported to 
the Board of Police Commissioners at a meeting in January 1889 that 126 boys 
had been arrested for larceny during the previous year. The Department was having 
a great deal of trouble with gangs of boys on the streets, and the Chief recom- 
mended that playgrounds be set up at different points throughout the city. At the 
same meeting, he recommended the organization of a police benefit fund to provide. 
for members of the force who might be injured in the discharge of duty, or 
afflicted by sickness, or who might retire from the force through incapacity or old 
age. The Board, at that same meeting, approved a motion that City Council be 
requested to furnish two horses and equipment to patrol the outer areas of the city. 


An interesting newspaper clipping from the Hamilton Spectator dated April 
8, 1889 reads as follows: 
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A Terror To Evil-Doers — 
Noiseless Patrol Wagon Tested Yesterday 


A handsome new patrol wagon was taken out for a 
trial spin. It contained a select load of innocents: Magis- 
trate Cahill; Alderman Kenrick, Chairman of the Markets, 
Fire and Police Committee; Chief McKinnon; Patrol Drivers 
Coulter and Harris; Aldermen Morgan and Pain; Architect 
Edwards, and reporters. The Wagon was given a thorough 
test and found satisfactory. The drive extended over the 
principal part of the city, galloping at full speed on the cedar 
block, trotting over rough ground, going downhill with brakes 
on, etc. The vehicle had many advantages over the old one, 
its principal merit being a noiseless running gear. 

The rattle of the old wagon had become so well-known 
among the toughs that it was difficult for the police to ap- 
proach any place in it without scaring them off. The new 
wagon is almost noiseless. 


By 1892 Victoria Park had been opened, and Chief McKinnon reported that 
complaints of disorderly boys in the west end had decreased fifty per cent. He 
also asked the Board for more men, as there was not enough protection for the 
east end and for outlying areas of the city. He recommended the installation of 
a signal call system and horses for officers patrolling the district bounded by King, 
Wellington, Barton, and Wentworth. 


Magistrate George F. Jelfs succeeded Magistrate James Cahill in 1893, and 
for the next thirty-seven years was Hamilton’s Police Magistrate. 


Mrs. Martha Lewis, a coloured lady, had been doing police matron duties 
for many years, and at an early Commission meeting in 1894 was appointed to 
the permanent position at $100 a year. 


Chief McKinnon resigned on January 1, 1895. About 1896 the call-box 
system was added, placing pull-boxes throughout the city, connected to police 
headquarters. The boxes, including a telephone, were mounted on elaborate metal 
structures with a light at the top which could be illuminated from headquarters 
to signal the patrolman when it was desired to communicate with him, or if the 
constable had information to send in, needed assistance, or made an arrest. The 
calls from the street boxes were recorded on tape at the station duty-desk at King 
William Street headquarters. It was the desk officer’s duty to watch the tape and 
carefully record the time that the officer “pulled the box” on the street. One of 
the old standards remained standing at the north-west corner of MacNab and York 
streets until September 1966, when it was removed as a traffic hazard. About 
five years ago one was removed from the corner of King and Wellington streets. 
Neither of these boxes had been used for many years. The call-box system is still 
used in police work at the present time, but the telephones are regular telephones 
located on foot-patrol beats throughout the city and connected to the switchboard 
at Central Police Station. The majority of policemen today, however, patrol in cars 
equipped with radio and there has been much less use made of street telephones 
over the years. 


In April 1936 the Hamilton Police Department was granted its first radio 
licence. At this time the Department had three cars on patrol; one in the west 
end; one in the centre; and one in the east end of the city. Also on our radio 
frequency at this time was one car of the Hamilton Beach Police Department and 
one patrol boat of the Hamilton Harbour Commission. The first radio broadcast 
was on May 3, 1936. Constables William Coleman (now Lieutenant) and N. Green 
(now retired) were two of the first policemen assigned to radio-equipped cars. At 
this time radio communications were one way only. The dispatcher repeated each 
call three times, and when the car was furnished with the details the officer 
would call in by telephone. In the beginning approximately twenty-five calls were 
put out daily by only two despatchers. One despatcher was on duty from 8 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. and the second from 7 p.m. to 3 a.m. and at other times the switch- 
board operator operated both the radio and the switchboard. 


In the Fall of 1944 a frequency modulation system was installed. This was 

a three-way system: station to car, car to station, and car to car. The number 
radio cars had increased to ten and we were now broadcasting not only for 
the Hamilton Beach Police Department and the Hamilton Harbour Commission 
but also for the town of Dundas and two Fire Department cars, with approximately 
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eighty calls being transmitted daily. In 1948 radio communication was established 
with the Ontario Provincial Police in Dundas. Our present high frequency F.M. 
radio system was installed in 1951 and the number of mobile cars was increased 
to sixteen. The East Flamborough Police Department was added to the broad- 
casting system at this time. 


On May 5, 1965 a giant step in police communications was taken with the 
official opening of the Ontario Police Forces teletype network of which we are 
a part. 


As of January 1967 the Hamilton Police Department has seventy-nine radio- 
equipped vehicles including uniformed cruisers; sergeants’ cars; traffic enforcement 
cars; plainclothes cars;\ motor-cycles; patrol wagons; an identification wagon, and 
a canine wagon. We broadcast for the Ancaster, Saltfleet, Stoney Creek, Waterdown, 
and the Hamilton Harbour’ Commission police departments. We maintain radio 
contact with the Burlington and Dundas Police Departments and with the Ontario 
Provincial Police at Burlington. Four hundred and’ fifty radio broadcasts are made 
daily and we have twelve dispatchers, two on each shift and three at peak periods. 


Chief Alexander Smith, a quiet efficient man, took office in 1895. He 
was immensely popular, and during his term the police force was strengthened 
considerably. 


In 1905 police headquarters were in the City Hall on James Street North 
and were largely used in the daytime for receiving complaints and directing opera- 
tions. The Magistrate, Chief Constables and detectives had their offices there. No. 
3 station on King William Street, now Central Station, was the main station where 
the policemen paraded for their beats and reported when their work was done. 
Before the squads marched out the officer in charge read the orders. The police- 
men listened attentively, and then kept a sharp look-out for anything referred to 
in the orders. Four-fifths of the men did night duty. When the detective office 
closed for the night, one of the men went to No. 4, the patrol station on Napier 
Street, and slept there, ready for any emergency. Patrol wagons and ambulances 
were kept there, and the men were on duty night and day to respond to calls. 
While the detectives had no particular ground to patrol like the constables, they 
put in much longer hours, on an average of one hundred hours a week. The desk 
man at No. 3 was another busy man. The headquarters for the police signal call 
system was here, and the desk man was required to keep his eye on the tape 
continually and at the same time attend to his other duties. He did a_ twelve- 
hour turn, and his duties were many. Some nights more than a dozen prisoners 
would be marched in, each one having to be searched, his name and address taken, 
and many questions asked. They were then marched out to the cells adjoining 
the station until court opened at 9:30 in the morning. 


After an unfortunate accident in 1899 when a demented man was killed 
by a bullet fired at random from an officer’s revolver, the police were not allowed 
to carry guns until 1904 when P.C. James Barron was murdered while investigating 
a report of burglars entering a house in Catharine Street North. Soon afterwards 
the Commissioners decided to supply the men with weapons. In 1905 those doing 
night duty carried revolvers. They had been instructed in shooting, and most of 
them could handle the weapons satisfactorily. 


When the Street Railway Company strike occurred in 1906 the Riot Act 
was read in an effort to control disturbances in the city. A story is told by ex-Chief 
Brown who was a constable at the time. He was assigned to ride on a street car from 
the Sanford Avenue barns to the bay front to protect the passengers from injury. 
By the time they got to King and James every window in the car had been broken 
by demonstrators throwing rocks. No-one was hurt, but the car never finished its 
run, At one point, a group rolled a large boulder on top of the car from some 
high place and it came through the roof. Demonstrators rushed the car and turned 
t over on its side with the passengers, driver, and police constable fleeing for their 
ives. 


As early as 1905 there is a record of prisoners being photographed by Police 
Clerk Willie McHaffie. By 1912 prisoners were fingerprinted in addition to being 
photographed, both operations being carried out in a small room off the court room 
before Central Station was rebuilt. William McHaffie took the photographs and 
Constable James McKay took the fingerprints. 
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Constable McKay, Court Crier, was appointed official fingerprint officer of 
the Department in November 1912. An early report states that: 


The system is now in service in the Hamilton Police 
Department, and in future when it is found necessary 
to take a description of any prisoner, the fingerprints will 
be taken. The Department has been supplied with all the 
equipment necessary for the proper handling of the finger- 
print system. 


William McHaffie was a civilian with the Department and later rose to be 
Deputy-Magistrate. Constable McKay became a sergeant, and in 1924 he too, 
became a deputy magistrate. 


Around 1923 Constable Harry Burville was in charge of fingerprinting and 
records. He later became Inspector of Police, and like his predecessors in finger- 
print duties, became a justice of the peace. 


The first identification made by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police single 
fingerprint system resulted from an unidentified fingerprint forwarded to them 
from the Hamilton Police Department. 


In 1910 the Department had mounted policemen: Patrol Sergeant Lowney 
and Constables Coomber, Ball, and Ince. 


An interesting notation taken. from Chief Smith’s Standing Orders reads: 


Tobacconists are prohibited from selling or in any way 
disposing of tobacco, cigarettes, or cigarette papers to minors. 
Boys under 16 years of ago who are found smoking or hav- 
ing possession of any of the above articles must be sum- 
monsed. 


In 1914 Hamilton’s streets were illuminated by the Hydro Electric System, 
and policemen were required to report lights that might be out. Boys with stones 
were the greatest problem. In the same year, By-law No. 1662 was passed whereby 
the Police Department became responsible for the control of vehicular traffic. The 
automotive age was here. 


On June 12, 1915 Chief Smith was succeeded by Deputy-Chief William R. 
Whatley, who thoroughly modernized the motor equipment of the department. 
Motorized patrol wagons and an ambulance had been in operation for some years 
when motor-cycles were added in 1921. Original men on this squad were Jack 
Williamson, E. Edwards, J. A. Bleakley, Harry Burville, and Reg. Pryor. The latter 
was killed in an accident on York Street shortly after the formation of the squad. 


Police reports over the years relate time and again to the troubles encoun- 
tered with arrests and conveyance of prisoners to the police station. Before the 
purchase of patrol wagons in 1884 constables were forced to take culprits to the 
station by sheer force, an arrest usually resulting in a fist fight between officer and 
law-breaker, the outcome of which determined the man’s freedom or incarceration. 
Drunks, often carried to the station on the back of an officer, were not considered 
drunk if they could walk and keep out of street brawls. If the distance was too 
great, a_ passing horse-drawn vehicle was hailed by the bluecoat and command- 
eered. The citizen’s services were then rewarded with fifty cents per trip, but 
the police never called on a carter unless his man was particularly unwieldy. 
Officers have been known to carry a drunken man a distance of one mile. The 
morning parade of “drunks” at the old station at James and Stuart streets was a 
daily event of considerable interest around the tum of the century. The lack of 
conveyances made it necessary to handcuff all the men together and march them 
in single file to the King William Street police court. Men committed to jail were 
paraded to the Barton Street jail in the same manner. On occasion, wheelbarrows 
were used to bring drunks to the station. One of the earliest department vehicles 
was a two-wheeled hand cart with deep sides. Drunks and other prisoners were 
dumped and wedged into it and often trundled off to the station by willing youths 
who would assist the police. 


The horseless carriage was a novelty in 1900 and the Department was 
entirely dependant on either equine or pedal locomotion, except when the street car 
was used to reach a far-flung beat. The city was patrolled entirely by foot police, 
although a squad of “fly cops” mounted on bicycles could be sent with despatch 
to the scene of an accident or other mishap. Sleek teams of horses drew the 
patrol wagons and police ambulance which reeled off many miles of travel in the 
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city each year. Mrs. Benjamin Ernest Charlton presented the last horse-drawn 
ambulance to the Police Department. The first motor vehicle was a Scherk, in 
service before the first World War; these vehicles were assembled in Hamilton 
in the plant which is now the Life Savers, Ltd. plant on Cumberland Avenue. 
The Scherk vehicle was followed by a Packard. 


A memo taken from Chief Smith’s Standing Orders of April 29, 1912 reads 
as follows: 
Constables English and Aiken are instructed to take 
special care of the auto patrol, Constables Clark and Wallace 
to attend to the wagons and ambulance, and see that the 
horses are properly fed and groomed, and that the harness 
and equipment are kept in good condition. 


The first motorized ambulance was a Willys-Knight, and the first drivers 
were Jack Etherington and Elgin Ince in 1917 and 1918. The first passenger car 
was a 1921 Ford touring, with side curtains. By 1926 the Department fleet had 
grown to two patrol wagons, two ambulances, nine motor-cycles, and three pas- 
senger cars for the detectives and the chief. A full-time mechanic to look after 
the motor equipment was hired in 1929 when the fleet had grown by the addition 
of eleven motor-cycles and one passenger car. 


Chief Whatley died suddenly in 1924 at the height of his career, and on 
April 30 the Police Commission, comprising Judge Evans, Magistrate Jelfs, and 
Mayor Jutten, appointed David Coulter as Chief Constable. Chief Coulter had had 
forty-six years in the Police Department when he was appointed, having joined 
in 1878 under Chief McMenemy, and had served as constable, detective (1895), 
inspector (1911) and deputy-chief (1915). 


In 1926 one hundred and thirty men were on the Hamilton Police force. 
The police budget was $278,000. Deputy-Chief Harry Sayer died in the following 
year, 1927, at the age of 49, and was succeeded by Ernest K. Goodman. September 
of 1935 saw David Coulter step down as Chief after fifty-six and a half years 
with the Department and Ernest K. Goodman was appointed Chief in the fol- 
lowing month. He had joined the Department in 1909. He died in November 1938, 
and was succeeded by Thomas A. Brown, Inspector of the Uniform Branch. Chief 
Brown had joined the Department in 1904. Joseph Crocker, Inspector of Detectives, 
was moved to the re-established post of Deputy-Chief, both appointments becoming 
effective on January 1, 1939. 


Chief Brown was granted retirement leave in 1944 after forty years of 
service. In his place, Joseph Crocker was appointed Chief, with Joseph Chamber- 
lain as Deputy, and John Thompson as Inspector of Detectives. 


By 1946 industrial strikes were becoming of concern to the police. Major 
strikes occurred at the Steel Company, Westinghouse, Firestone, and the Hamilton 
Spectator. The Steel Company strike started on July 6, but the company con- 
tinued in partial operation to the end of the strike, having made preparations 
before the strike vote was taken by the union. The police had several serious 
clashes with the strikers in the vicinity of the plant while endeavouring to escort 
men and materials in and out of the premises. Every available officer was assembled 
for duty every hour of the day and night until the strike was settled on October 3. 


On February 3, 1950 Chief Joseph Crocker retired and Arthur Joseph 
Chamberlain was appointed in his place, with John W. Thompson as Deputy- 
Chief and Walter Hagen as Inspector of Detectives. In August of that year, civic 
workers who could not reach an understanding with the Board of Control about 
wages and working conditions, went on strike. A settlement was reached on 
September 17, but during the strike no garbage had been collected. This made it 
necessary to place officers on duty at garbage disposal dumps and at the incinerator 
so that private citizens and firms could dispose of their own garbage. Trouble 
broke out on various occasions, and arrests were made, but generally the pickets 
permitted the passage of vehicles to the dumps. 


The forty-four hour week came into effect on July 1, 1951, and with the 
ever-increasing need for traffic control and enforcement the Board fully realized 
the necessity of additional personnel, and authorized the addition of sixty-two men, 
to bring the Department up to a total strength of three hundred and ten men. 
The five-day, forty-hour week started on January 1, 1952, when thirty-seven more 
officers were added to the force. Due to ill health, Chief Chamberlain retired in 
1951, and Inspector Leonard G. Lawrence, at the age of 39, was appointed to 
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head the Police Department, the youngest Chief of Police in the history of the 
city of Hamilton. On this young officer fell the formidable job of the complete 
re-organization of police manpower, resources, equipment, and methods. 


In the past fifteen years Chief Lawrence has developed the Department 
into one of the most modern and efficient systems on the North American continent. 
After the second World War, the problem increased steadily, and with the increase 
in population and vehicular traffic, it was only natural that the strength of the 
Police Department should have to increase. Training programs were stepped up, 
additional arms and equipment were secured, administrative practices were brought 
up to date, and department manpower showed a growth of over one hundred per 
cent. Chief Lawrence joined the Department as a constable in 1933 under Chief 
Coulter, and rose through the ranks—detective in 1944, detective-sergeant in 1949, 
inspector in 1951—to Chief. He is ably assisted by Deputy-Chief Gerald N. Reed 
and Assistant-Chiefs Howard H. Moreau and John J. Arno. 


In 1952 the entire mobile fleet of the department included forty-three 
vehicles, increased to ninety-four by 1967. A complete identification unit, staffed 
by technically trained officers in fingerprinting, photography, and related duties 
was formed in 1952 and has developed into one of the best equipped and trained 
units in Canada. 


In 1958 the uniform traffic ticket system was adopted. With this system, 
the traffic violator is served with a summons on the spot, which greatly expedites 
enforcement of the law and relieves the Department of much work. 


On May 1, 1958 the Board authorized the enrolment of three female con- 
stables to the Police Force for regular duties. The total number of women on the 
force today is eight. Uniformed patrols have undergone many changes over the 
years, and all the outlying beats are covered by motor patrols now. The one-man 
patrol system was introduced in 1959, and the number of mobile beats formerly 
having two men to a car were doubled, each now with only one man to a car. 


Key punch and mechanical sorting equipment was installed in October 1959 
to consolidate all pertinent facts relating to traffic accidents, criminal cases, and 
descriptions and methods of operation of criminals. 


On July 1, 1960 the Board of Commissioners of Police approved the use 
of police dogs, and two German shepherd dogs were given to the Department. 
They are handled by two trained officers in “searching out” prowlers and burglars, 
and will be used, when necessary, in the control of large crowds of disorderly 
people or in breaking up street fights. They are also used to great advantage in 
tracking lost children. 

The little old red brick building on King William Street just west of the 
present main Fire Station and presently used by the Fire Department, was the 
first police station in Hamilton, in the 1830’s and 1840’s. This two-storey building, 
referred to in early days as the Engine House, was built about 1833. The fire- 
engine was kept on the first floor, the police office was on the second floor, and 
the cells were in the basement. In later years, as other police offices were built, 
this station became known as No. 1. 


No. 2 Police Station was at the corner of James and Stuart streets, and 
was a stone structure built in 1856. In the 1860’s the Chief’s office was here. The 
building was torn down in 1929 to make way for the Canadian National Railway 
station. 


Before 1875 a police office was situated in Market Square at the corner 
of MacNab and Merrick streets, and at some time after 1875, a police office was 
in the old City Hall on James Street North, which was built around 1862. In 
1888 another City Hall was erected on the same site and shortly after, police 
headquarters were moved there with offices for Magistrate Jelfs, Chief Smith, and 
the detectives. Police court, cells, and the majority of the force were at King 
William Street station, known thet as No. 3, now known as Central Police Station. 
On the site of the present West Building of this station stood an earlier police 
and court building and patrol station yard, built around 1877. It contained a police 
morgue, then called the “Dead House,” with a bridge connecting the second floor 
to the East Building. This early building contained cells. In September, 1927, 
when it was torn down, a report stated that the cells were in bad shape and haa 
not been used for twenty years. 


The present West Building, the latest addition to Central Police Station, 
was erected in 1930. The new police headquarters and courtrooms were officially 
opened on November 28, 1930, and on February 11, 1966 were used for the last 
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time. With the move of the Magistrates’ Courts to the new Terminal Towers 
complex, Central Police Statidn was renovated under the government’s winter 
works program of 1965-66, thus changing the old police courtrooms into modern 
police offices. This move marked an ‘important point in police-court history in 
Hamilton. Although Magistrates’ Courts have operated under separate administra- 
tion for some years, they were now entirely separated from the Police Department 
after more than one hundred years. This is deemed to be an entirely proper ar- 
rangement as the police have no real function with the courts or any concern 
as to the outcome of cases. 


Methods of law enforcement in Hamilton have undergone vast changes since 
the first High Constable’s appointment in 1833, and the policeman’s “lot” has 
changed with the times for the better. Popular morality, of course, changes also. 
A generation ago, a policeman could correct a troublesome juvenile with a good 
whack on the “place intended,” or he could clear up a. case of wife-assault by 
giving the offender a taste of his own medicine. Public opinion used to support 
such sanctions because it thought them appropriate. It no longer does so, but a 
policeman’s moral authority is still such that he can keep many cases out of court 
by speaking to the offenders and impressing upon them the error of their ways. 


Today's policeman must be equipped with the latest in transportation, com- 
munication, and scientific devices, and his work extends into the fields of physics, 
chemistry, biology, ballistics, and related sciences; and whereas the policeman 
of long ago received little or no training, the policeman of today attends police 
college and takes special courses where the fundamentals of crime prevention, patrol, 
and detection are taught and studied. 


The Hamilton Police Department of today is a complex organization, with 
many of its branches of service specializing in particular types of work. The back- 
bone is still that group on patrol, the uniformed men who are continually in the 
eyes of the public, and by whom the reputation and traditions of the Department 
have largely been built up. They are directly responsible for the peace and 
security of citizens in their homes and in the streets. It is the policeman on point 
duty directing traffic who must see to the smooth flow of vehicles and_ to 
the safety of the pedestrian. It is the constable on patrol who is available for 
emergencies. 


The traditional mission of the police department is to protect the life and 
property of the citizenry while, at the same time, preserving the peace of the 
community. In a democracy, another major objective must be added: the police 
must ensure the basic rights of the individual. Societies and governments exist for 
the purpose of promoting law and order. Without law and order, there can be no 
orderly dealings or commerce between men. The law is made by and for the 
people, and to the police falls the task of enforcing the law of the people. The 
policeman, as we in the Western World understand his role, is a kind of profes- 
sional citizen. He cannot be a good policeman if he is not a good citizen with an 
understanding of his fellowmen. If we try to determine the rights and duties of 
a citizen we find that the law takes us only part of the way, for what constitutes 
citizenship is defined more by the common understanding of the community than 
by written regulations. 


Many years of law enforcement experience have taught us to have the utmost 
confidence in the policemen of our country. They have always been able to cope 
with changing times and mounting problems, and they will meet the new ones 
without regard for their own personal feelings. It is comforting to realize also, 
if you take time to think about it, what a marvellous job they do under difficult 
circumstances and adverse conditions. Men of this profession must daily make 
decisions in a split second in dealing with the lives and rights of other people. 
They are not allowed by the public to make even one mistake, and are expected 
to be almost infallible. The law enforcement officer is the man who makes possible 
the maintenance of the kind of government that we have. It is his presence, his 
acts and deeds, standing in what is often called that “thin blue line” between 
order and disorder, that spells out the difference between anarchy and government. 


I applaud the policemen of Hamilton of past years—their courage, their 
dedication, their integrity—and also the present members who are contributing so 
much to the advancement of law enforcement in Hamilton. It has taken many 
years to build the Police Department that we have in Hamilton today, and it is 
an honour to be associated with and to be a member of, the Hamilton Police 
Department. 
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HE DIED WITH CUSTER 
by William J. McCulloch 
(An Address to the Society on November 12, 1965) 


A Tribute to Lieut. William Winer Cooke, Bt. Lieut. Col., 7th Regt. U.S. Cavalry, 
born at Mount Pleasant, Ontario, who died on June 25th, 1876, at the Battle of the 
Little Bighorn in Southern Montana, and whose remains were laid at rest in 
Hamilton Cemetery on August Ist, 1877. 


It was July 4th, 1876, and Americans were uninhibitedly celebrating the 
centennial of their nation. Then, like a thunderbolt from out the placid summer 
sky, came rumours from the distant West that shook the land to its core. 


In southern Montana, close by the Little Bighorn River, reports said that 
five troops of the 7th Regiment of U.S. Cavalry led by the dashing extrovert, Lt. 
Col. George A. Custer, had, on June 25th, been annihilated by the Sioux led by 
Gall, and Crazy Horse. Only the assassination of Lincoln in 1865 had so shaken 
the Republic, and no happening in future, until the assassination of President 
Kennedy in 1963, would upset public composure quite so much. 


America’s pride was hurt and the people tried to solace themselves with 
the thought that the rumours were exaggerated. Confirmation soon came. Custer 
and his command of 225 officers and men, comprising five troops, together with 
a number of civilians, had died with no survivor left to tell what had happened 
in those terrible moments of confrontation with a foe which outnumbered, out- 
gunned and outsmarted this “Beau Sabreur” and his fellow riders of the plains. 
To assuage the humiliation suffered at the hands of the western tribes, America 
would console herself by referring hereafter to this total military defeat as a 
Massacre’. 


It was not until July 7th, 1876, that the Toronto Globe, the Hamilton 
Spectator, and the Hamilton Times, published news of the battle and the casualty 
list. One of. the names had tragic significance for Mr. and Mrs. John Winer of 
this city. Their grandson, William W. Cooke, Ist. Lieut. and adjutant of the 7th 
Cavalry, was among the dead. Young “Willie” Cooke, son of their daughter, 
Augusta, wife of Dr. Alexander H. Cooke of Mount Pleasant, Brant County, a few 
miles from Brantford, had lived with them as a boy when he attended classes in 
Central School, Hamilton. be a 


J. Winer and Company,.56 -King Street East, a wholesale drugs firm; was the 
scene,.of commiseration for the saddened grandfather, a highly respected business- 
man. since. 1830, whose public service, had included _councillorship on the Police 
Village. board, before Hamilton was incorporated. as acity in 1846. Mr. Winer 
later had served as alderman for Ward 6 ‘and was a charter member of both the 
Board of Trade and. Christ’s: Church. : : 


Hamiltonians had other memories of the young officer. They recalled the 
December day in 1869 when Col. Cooke had proudly alighted from the Atlantic 
Express at the Great Western Railway station to introduce to his grandfather his 
comrade-at-arms and second in command of the 7th Cavalry, the renowned Civil 
War cavalry general, George Armstrong Custer. The party drove off in John 
Winer’s carriage to his imposing home at the south-west corner of Walnut and 
Main Streets. It was to have been a visit of only a few hours, but General Custer 
found the social graces in the Winer home so appealing after the dreary atmos- 
phere of western barracks that he prolonged his stay for a few days. 


On an August day, seven years later, John Winer was again at the Great 
Western station in his carriage. This time the scene was one of sadness and not 
of triumph. From an express car, trainmen lifted a rough box containing the 
remains of William Cooke, late Ist. Lieut. and Adjutant of the 7th Regiment, U.S. 
Cavalry, and Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel. Although he was only thirty-one years 
of age, the dead man had seen thirteen years of warfare in the east and on the 
plains, and had quaffed to its full the cup of adventure. The sorrowful cortege 
made its way to Burlington Cemetery on the Heights near Dundurn Castle, and 
there, under a simple headstone, “Willie” Cooke was laid to rest, in the Winer 
plot, Christ’s Church section, not far removed from the chapel at the York Street 
entrance. 
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Cooke’s grave is side by side with that of his uncle, his mother’s only 
brother, Major William Dickinson Winer, M.D., M.A., who died in Chicago in 1872 
of exposure suffered in the Great Chicago Fire the previous year. Dr. Winer had 
served as surgeon in the Irish Brigade of the Union Army, and had helped to 
found St. Joseph’s Hospital in Chicago. His wife was the daughter of Dr. King, 
Professor of Medicine of the University of Toronto. 


William Cooke’s grave lies in the shadow of a tall column, surmounted by 
a draped urn. Inscribed on it is the name of his mother, Angeline Augusta Winer 
Cooke, who died in Chicago in 1903. The names of his grandparents also are to 
be seen. John Winer died in 1887 at the age of 84, after more than two years of 
illness, and his wife, Sarah, followed him in 1891. The couple were survived by 
three daughters, Mrs. A. H. Cooke, Chicago; Mrs. Geo. W. Brega, Washington; 
and Mrs. John Masson, Hamilton. 


Although there is no inscription to indicate it, Col. Cooke’s father, Dr. 
Alexander H. Cooke, is buried in the Winer plot. He died in Chicago in January, 
1906, and his son, Dr. John M. Cooke, had seen to it that he was not separated 
from his loved ones. 


The Cooke family is one of good line and sturdy stock. Abraham Cooke 
settled in Brant County in 1786 as a United Empire Loyalist. There are members 
of the Cooke family today in the Brantford area, as there are in Hamilton and 
Toronto. Dr. Alexander H. Cooke and Augusta Winer had four sons, two of 
them, William Winer Cooke, and George Brega Cooke, being well-known in this 
community. William W. Cooke was born on May 29th, 1846, at what is now 
Mount Pleasant. His brother, some years younger, entered the ministry of the 
Church of England. In 1879 he was assistant-curate of the Church of the Ascension, 
under Canon Carmichael. Later, he held charges at Georgetown, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Palmerston, and Acton where he died in 1895, leaving his wife, five sons and three 
daughters. One of his sons, Alex Cooke, was a government inspector in Hamilton 
for several years before his death. A grandson, G. Ranson Cooke is manager, 
Central Housing and Mortgage Corporation of this city. 


Dr. and Mrs. Alexander H. Cooke lived at “Brucefield”, Mount Pleasant, 
today’s Birch Cliff Manor Nursing Home. They removed to Chicago in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century, where they were prominent socially, and active in 
the parish duties of St. James Episcopal Church. 


In the 1890's, the Chicago News ran a series of sketches and portraits of 
prominent Chicago women. One of the articles described Mrs. Alexander H. Cooke, 
284 Dearborn Avenue, as a “grande dame of the old school, in manner simply 
perfect in her dignity and grace.” Mrs. Cooke was a highly trained musician, 
and the Cooke home was the centre of attraction for the military people of Chicago. 
A frequent visitor and guest was Elizabeth Bacon Custer, widow of the General. 
The two ladies had much in common, having lost husband and son in the romantic 
and dramatic tragedy at the Little Bighorn. Mrs. Custer outlived her friend by 
thirty years, her death occurring in 1933 in New York City. She lacked two days 
of being ninety-one years old. In her lifetime she had defended her husband’s 
name against critics who judged his conduct at Little Bighorn both foolhardy 
and imprudent. 


With such a background, it can be understood why William Winer Cooke 
was no ordinary boy or young man. When he attended Brantford Collegiate for 
one term, 1859-60, he attracted the attention of Dr. George Bryce, later founder of 
United College, University of Manitoba, who remembered him driving to Brantford 
every day and besting the “town boys” in the schoolyard with a wrestling hold 
known as the “grapevine” which he had invented. 


In his ten years with the 7th Regiment of Cavalry he became known as one 
of the finest horsemen and revolver shots at the posts where he was stationed. 
The Indians respected him as an athlete for his ability to outrun the fleetest among 
them. Cooke attended Central School in Hamilton when the schoolhouse at Mount 
Pleasant burned to the ground. He returned home when Nelles Academy, a private 
school for young men, was built on his grandfather’s farm. At the age of fourteen 
he went to Buffalo to take up his studies. In 1863, when he was not yet eighteen, 
he enlisted, giving his age as twenty-two years. 


He was authorized to recruit for the 24th Regiment, N.Y. Cavalry, and was 
mustered in as 2nd Lieut., Co. “M”, in January, 1864. In April, 1864, he joined 
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the 9th Army Corps under Gen. Burnside, and took part in several engagements 
in the Battle of the Wilderness before Richmond, Va. In June, he was at Peters- 
burg, and received a leg wound which hospitalized him for some time. On his 
return to the Army of the Potomac, he served two months as Commissary of 
Subsistence, and later had charge of a commissary depot at Patrick Station. Cooke 
rejoined his regiment in Sheridan’s Cavalry Corps and fought in the battle of Five 
Forks and other engagements. With the war ended, he was mustered out of service 
as Ist. Lieut. in June, 1865. Back home in Brant County, he found the pastoral 
surroundings unexciting and dull after his years in the army. When he heard that 
the 7th Regiment of U.S. Cavalry had been organized in the summer of 188 by Act 
of Congress for service on. the plains he got busy, and in October of that year he 
was commissioned 2nd Lieut. of the 7th Cavalry, with George Custer second-in- 
command with the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. From evidence at hand it can 
be surmised that Cooke’s remarkable mother, Augusta, had had something to do 
with his getting the appointment. 


One of the most powerful and ruthless men in American politics at that 
time was Thurlow Weed, New York journalist. Cooke’s mother was a friend of 
Mrs. Weed, and a letter from Cooke to Thurlow Weed in September, 1866, 
indicates what influence had been brought to bear on his behalf. Young Cooke 
wrote, “My Dear Mr. Weed, when [ tell you I thank you, I but feebly express 
my gratitude to you who have taken so much interest in a perfect stranger. I know 
era ate my feelings fully as much as if I had bored you with a folio 
of thanks”, 


The history of William W. Cooke, as an officer of the 7th Cavalry from 
1866 to the time of his death in 1876, is closely interwoven with the history of 
the regiment. Off and on, the 7th Cavalry took part in compaigns and scouting 
expeditions against the Indians, and fought some twenty battles or skirmishes up: to 
the Pyrrhic finale at Little Bighorn. 


Cooke’s appointment to the 7th Regiment, U.S. Cavalry, in 1866, by no 
means ended his mother’s efforts to procure for him greater military honours. In 
May, 1868, Mrs. Cooke was in Georgetown, D.C. and in a letter written from a 
Bridge Street address to Andrew Johnson, she thanked the President of the United 
States for having promised the previous day to look into the record of her son, 
Lieut. W. W. Cooke. Mrs. Cooke had asked the President for three brevet ranks 
for her son, those of captain, major and lieutenant-colonel, in recognition of the 
services he had rendered as an officer in the volunteer forces during the Rebellion. 
Mrs. Cooke was a lady of steadfast determination, and came to the point quickly 
in her letter to the Chief Executive of the nation. She wrote to him in these words, 
“Possessed of no political influence and dependent wholly upon his meritorious 
service and that sense of justice and honour which I feel assured controls your 
Excellency’s public conduct, I place this matter in your hand with the utmost 
confidence that my prayer will be successful and that you will nominate my son 
for the brevet ranks his services and good conduct entitle him to”. President 
Johnson was drawn within the aura of the Canadian mother’s devotion to her 
soldier son. He acted. 


Mrs. Cooke was more successful than General Custer had been in March, 
1867, when he had recommended Cooke for a captaincy in the 7th Regiment. 
Cooke, himself, had applied in the same month to the Secretary of War, Edwin H. 
Stanton, for the appointment. General U. S. Grant was not impressed. He told the 
Secretary of War that other officers had stronger claims for promotion than Cooke. 


However, Cooke had been commissioned 1st. Lieut., 7th Regiment of U.S. 
Cavalry in August, 1867, at Fort Harker, Kansas, and it was while he was at Fort 
Harker in August, 1868, that he learned how successful his mother’s appeal to the 
President for brevet ranks had been. He must have been disappointed, though, 
when he noted he had been appointed captain and major by brevet, but not 
lieutenant-colonel, and signed his name with the rank “Ist. Lieut. 7th Cavalry, 
Brevet Major”. 


On that very day, however, he wrote to the Adj. General accepting the 
commissions of captain, major, and “lieut. colonel”, by brevet and he signed as his 
name and ranks “William W. Cooke, Ist. Lieut., 7th U.S. Cavalry, Bt. Lieut. Col. 
US Ae 
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That did the trick. The next letter he received from the War Department 
was addressed to him as lieutenant-colonel and such unwitting confirmation excused 
him for henceforth signing his name above the higher rank, but when he died 
on the field of battle eight years later, his confirmed army rank still was Ist. Lieut. 


The memorial shaft on the Custer battlefield spells Cooke’s name “Cook”. 
It is spelled thus in all U.S. Army records from the time of his enlistment in 1863 
until November, 1872, when he wrote to Washington requesting that his name 
thereafter appear as “Cooke” on the Army Register, explaining that his name was 
misspelled when he entered the service, and he allowed it to remain uncorrected 
until that time. 


More than once Cooke demonstrated that he was impervious to disapproval 
by “top brass” of his requests. In July, 1873, he wrote from Staten Island, N.Y. 
asking for six months leave to “go beyond the seas”. Brig. Gen. Alfred H. Terry, 
commanding officer, Department of Dakota, recommended to Lieut. Gen. Philip 
H. Sheridan, Headquarters, Military Division of Missouri, that the leave be granted 
on the grounds that it was “to the advantage of the service that young officers 
should have the benefit of travel abroad”. Gen. Sheridan did not share this view 
and marked the application “Disapproved”. Cooke went over Sheridan’s head to 
Lieut. Gen. William Tecumseh Sherman, who approved, and the necessary per- 
mission was granted by W. W. Belknap, Secretary of War, on July 29th, 1873. In 
January, 1874, we find Cooke back in New York City writing to the Adj. General 
for an extension of leave “for another ten days’. 


In 1875, there occurred an amusing example of Cooke’s ability to get his 
way. A War Department clerk complained Cooke had received an extra day’s pay 
while on leave. Realizing the futility of getting anywhere with the complaint, the 
clerk made the laconic notation, “The regimental returns and rolls sustain Lieut. 
Cooke’s statement as he is the regimental adjutant and has charge of the records”. 


An offbeat note entered the Cooke score after his death. An Indian agent 
at Fort Peck, Montana Territory, a T. J. Mitchell, reported that a half-breed had 
delivered to him a cheque on the Second National Bank, St. Paul, Minnesota, for 
one hundred and eighty-two dollars which had been taken from the body of Lieut. 
Cooke on the Custer battlefield. It had been made out by a lieutenant in favor of 
a Capt. Yates and, by him, had been made payable to Cooke. There is no indication 
Cooke’s family ever got the money. 


In 1885, a Washington attorney, Allan Rutherford, wrote to the Adj. General, 
asking if any effects of Cooke’s had been turned over to his father, Dr. Alexander 
H. Cooke. “If so,” the lawyer wrote, “please say if there were among them any 
horse equipment?” The official reply was that the records did not show the nature 
of Cooke’s effects nor the disposition of them. 


Apart from Custer’s, Cooke’s name is remembered by posterity for one 
historical occurrence when the names of others who died that fateful day of June, 
1876, are mostly forgotten. Lieut. Cooke wrote the last message sent by Custer. 
When the latter saw that his five troops were facing some four thousand Sioux 
warriors, odds far heavier than he had ever dreamt, he ordered Cooke to send 
word to Capt. F. W. Benteen, commanding troop “H”, who was some miles 
distant, to bring up ammunition packs. The language necessarily is terse but it is 
charged with excitement. 


Tearing a piece of paper from a pocket notebook, Cooke wrote “Benteen. 
Come on. Big Village. Come on. Be Quick. Bring Packs. P.S. Bring Packs. W. W. 
Cooke”. He handed the message to an orderly-trumpeter, John Martin, and des- 
patched him for help. As Martin rode off he tumed and took one last look at 
Custer and his comrades. He was the sole witness to their final moments on 
earth. Cooke’s message may be seen today in the library of the United States 
Military Academy at West Point, New York. The remains of General Custer were 
buried at West Point in 1877. 


At one time, Hamilton could muster more than one hundred veterans of 
the Grand Army of the Republic. Toward the close of the last century, Col. 
Monahan, U.S. Consul, organized a local G.A.R. post and named it after Col. 
William Cooke. Annually, for many years on Decoration Day, May 30th, veterans 
of the Union Army and their families and friends, gathered at the graveside of 
Col. Cooke in Hamilton Cemetery and held mourning services for the dead. 
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In later years, Col. Richard Butler, Civil War veteran and U.S. Vice-Consul, 
was in charge. Before proceeding either to Hamilton or Holy Sepulchre cemeteries, 
those taking part assembled in Moose Hall, James Street North, or Maccabees Hall, 
Hughson Street North, for exercises. As time went on, the ranks thinned until 
finally none was left of the old guard to honour the memory of their departed 
comrades, eighty of whom sleep in Hamilton cemetery and nine in Holy Sepulchre 
cemetery. 


Touching scenes sometimes were witnessed, especially that afternoon when 
four bent and grizzled old men tried to sing “We're Tenting To-night on the Old 
Camp Ground”. Finding their voices unequal to the effort, they were led sadly away. 


One hundred years ago the Civil War came to an end with victory for 
the Union cause. In Hamilton cemetery, Bt. Lieut.-Col. William Winer Cooke, who 
had fought bravely in that conflict, and who was to lay down his life in the service 
of America on a lonely western plain, more than eighty-nine years ago, slumbers on 
beneath the stone which marks his place. 


Rest Well, Bright Spirit! 


COL. W. W. COOKE, 7th U.S. CAVALRY. HE DIED WITH CUSTER. 
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CROWN PATENTEES OF BINBROOK TOWNSHIP 


by Mabel Burkholder and T, Roy Woodhouse 


In the infancy of Wentworth County, there were no roads, consequently 
fakes and rivers had to be used for transporting heavy loads, and Indian trails for 
light loads. Because of this, settlers avoided Binbrook Township, since it had no 
rivers, and was far from Lake Ontario. 


The Crown Patentees were mostly government officials and military officers, 
with their wives and children in some cases; and all of them (except two or three 
latecomers) were absentee owners, settling elsewhere. Consequently the first actual 
settlers were not the first owners of the lots; in some cases they were the third or 
fourth owners, indicating that there must have been considerable land speculation. 
Even the first actual settlers did not always remain on their purchased land, but 
sold it to others and moved away to lands closer to a waterway. 


In the record which follows, it is obvious that some Crown Patentees delayed 
registering their patent; some waited until they had found a buyer; and some, 
especially in the back concessions left it to the purchaser to register the Patent. In 
one case, the Patent was not registered until 1861. An attempt has been made to 
indicate the first actual settler; but, because of the many sales in the early days, 
this could be meaningless, because some settlers stayed only a year or so. 


Therefore, the persons listed below as being settlers are actually the first 
settlers who stayed on the property for an appreciable length of time. In all cases, 
the spelling of the names is the same as in the Registry Office; and the dates for 
the settlers are the dates they registered their purchase, which could be many years 
after they first settled here. 


CONCESSION ONE 


Part 
Crown Patentee Settler & Date Block Lot of Date 
No. No. Lot Acres Registered 
Thaddeus Davis Jr. Casper H. B. Ten Eyck 52 1 1 All 200 Mar. 5, 1813 
John F. Stewart Casper H. B. Ten Eyck “24 1 2 N#& 100 Apr. 26, 1819 
Johnson L. Condon Casper H. B. Ten Hyck24 1 2 S% 100 Apr. “5, 1897 
Thomas Condon Casper H. B. Ten Eyck 31 1 3 N% 100 Apr. 26, 1819 
Johnson L. Condon Casper H. B. Ten Eyck 731 1 3 S% 100 Apr. 5, 1827 
Bryan Condon PAENOS EUS elas 1 4 Ez 100 May 3, 1823 
Thomas Condon ANOS Sil SS ee2 eee beg % 100 Dec. 1, 1809 
Thomas Condon Andrew Newell ’36 _........1 5 All 200 Dec. 1, 1809 
John Fox Daniel Dunham 725 _____._.. 2 1 All 200 Feb. 26, 1812 
Frederick Fox William Parker *19 ________ 2 2 All 200 Nov. 27, 1815 
Isaac Fuller Thomas Lodge (17. 2.52) 2 & SAll 200 “Reb; 227, 1812 
Daniel Fuller Johnt.Grier “1G 2... Berd). ANAE200) Wiay. 20, 18ie 
Hartman Freeland McCornell & D. Myers ____. 2 70.8 All- 200 A Mare, 7. 1812 
Warner Nelles J. Stewart & J. Dennis _... 3 1 All 200 Sept. 1, 1808 
Warner Nelles Andrew Swayze 734 _____. 3 2 All 200 Sept. 1, 1803 
Warner Nelles John; Willson °2/ 2... 0 8 All’ 200 4Sento 1, 1865 
Warner Nelles Win. McBride 0G 2. 3 4 All 200 Sept. 1, 1803 
Warner Nelles Wim. MeBride “06... 2 3, oO) AIL) E200" Sent. ‘T,. 1803 
John Yeager Andrew Sweazy 719 ____.. 4 VL All 200+ “Apr y 2. 1817 
John Gordon Barnabas Sweazy 729 __. 4 2 All 200 May 16, 1812 
William Stewart John. Stewart “374... 2 4A. 3 All 200 Apr: 18;-1811 
James Brock W... Stewart, S:; Pottrulf 2.2 4) 4. VAN 200: Anca 9, 15615 
James Brock Win. Stewart “36° 2 4 Al 200 SA 19 1812 
Stephen Jones Wii. Preeman G4 5 be & Aly 200) Ny? | leo 
Stephen Jones Thomas Aitkin 34 _.....5 6 All 200 May 17, 1802 
Stephen Jones Peter Horning... 5<7 “All 200" Mayol? 1900 
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Crown Patentee 


Hon. Henry Allcock’ 
Hon. Henry Allcock 
Hon. Henry Allcock 
Hon. Henry Allcock 
Hon. Henry Allcock 
Cath. Hannah Allcock 
Cath. Hannah Allcock 
Cath. Hannah Allcock 
Cath. Hannah Allcock 
Cath. Hannah Allcock 
Elizabeth Murray 
Elizabeth Murray 
Elizabeth Murray 
Elizabeth Murray 
Elizabeth Murray 
Lt. Joseph Clement 
Lt. Joseph Clement 
Lt. Joseph Clement 
Lt. Joseph Clement 
Lt. Joseph Clement 
Lt. Joseph Clement 
Lt. Joseph Clement 
Lt. Joseph Clement 


Crown Patentee 


Cath. Hannah Allcock 
Cath. Hannah Allcock 
Cath. Hannah Allcock 
Cath. Hannah Allcock 
Cath. Hannah Allcock 
Benjamin Wilson 
Eve Strawn 

James Lockwood 
George S. Jarvis 
Christian Huffman 
Margaret Pettit 
Catharine Moody 
Walter Moody 
James Moody 
William Moody 
Robert Stewart 

John Stewart 

Alex. Stewart, Sr. 
Thomas Stewart 
Alex. Stewart, Jr. 
Hon. Wm. Claus 
Mary Gage 

Hon. Wm. Claus 


Crown Patentee 


Hon. Robt. Hamilton 
Hon. Robt. Hamilton 
Hon. Robt. Hamilton 
Hon. Robt. Hamilton 


CONCESSION TWO 


Block Lot of 
No. Lot 


-Settler <> Date 


George Leith 736 ___ 


George Leith *36 
Orto Smith 734 
Edwd. Donnelly 40 


Jotun sidey, 64" 


Phineas Henry 734 


Richard Benner 735 _ 
Bdward Twiss “35 .)* 


Rich’d Martin 733 
Rich’d Martin 733 
Rich’d Martin ’33 
Benj. Martin 731 
Benj. 
Benj. Martin °33 - 
Benj. Martin 733 - 
William Smith ’36 - 


Nicholas Awrey eae aa 


H. Burkholder 737 _ 


a COOK G7 oa oe ee. 


John Gage ’38 


No. 


Martin Gr ee 


CORE RP RWWWWWNNNNNR He Ee 


NOUR WNRF UR WDNR UR OD ROR Ob e 


CONCESSION THREE 


Settler ¢> Date 


Henry Morgan ’36 _._..... 
Henry Morgan 736 
Eliz’th Godfrey pL ORR oe 


Chas. Locke ’37 - 


Alex. Chambers 39 ____ 
J. Ptolemy & A. Kennedy . 


J. Bell & J. Kirkland _ 
Henry Magill Cones 
John Wilson 46 - 


J. Cherry & J. Galbreath - 


John B. Henry "29 
Joseph Day ’29 
Abr’m Johnson 712 _ 


John McCrimmon 718 - 


Joseph Hall 734 


F. Weaver & J. Hannon __ 
Mich. Long & J. Long 732. 
Wm. Pew & E. Pettit ____. 
Daniel Servos 26 __.____. 
Whos Staples 63. u- 
Stephen Swayze 36 ______. 


Wm. Barlow ’36 
Wm. Barlow 734 


Part 


Part 


Block Lot of 


No. 


ote OR GIS ee 


CONCESSION FOUR 


Settler ¢+ Date 


Adam Brown ’32 - 
Malcolm Laing 732 - 
Andrew Hunter ’32 


John McCable ’32 ___._ 


wiih 


No. Lot 


NOOR WONMr OR WME OB COD HOLA CO be 


All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 


Part 


Block Lot of 
No. No. Lot Acres 


od 
Oe 


bt 


me WD Re 


All 
All 
All 
All 


Acres 


200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 


Acres 


200 
200 
200 
200 
2.00 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 


200 
200 
200 
200 


Date 
Registered 


1804 
1804 
1804 
1804 
1804 
1803 
1803 
1803 
1803 
1803 
1807 
1807 
1807 
1807 
1807 
1197, 
1797 
1797 
sige 
797 
LOE 
179% 
1797 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. “5 
Sept. 1, 
Nov. & 
Nov. : 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. : 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


Date 
Registered 


Nov. 1803 
Nov. 23, 1803 
Nov. 23, 1803 
Nov. 23, 1803 
Nov. 23, 1803 
Mar. 1813 
Mar. 1813 
Mari 23,1512 
July 1831 
Apr. 1812 
Nov. 1809 
Sept. 2, 1808 
May 1811 
Mar. 1818 
Sept. 2, 1808 
Apr. 1812 
Apr. 1812 
Apr. 1812 
Apr. 1812 
Apr. 1812 
Feb. 1816 
May 1802 
Feb. 1816 


Date 
Registered 


July 30, 1804 
July 30, 1804 
July 30, 1804 
July. 30, 1804 


Crown Patentee 


Hon. Robt. Hamilton 
Hon. Robt. Hamilton 
Hon. Robt. Hamilton 
Hon. Robt. Hamilton 
Hon. Robt. Hamilton 
Hon. Robt. Hamilton 
Mary Springer 

Sarah Witzell 

John Frees 

Mary Lottridge 
Canada Company 
Peter McMicking 
Peter McMicking 
Peter McMicking 


Peter McMicking 
Peter McMicking 
Hon. Wm. Claus 
Catharine H. Allcock 
Catharine H. Allcock 


John Thomas 

John Brown 

Lt. Alex. Stewart 

Lt. Alex. Stewart 

Lt. John Broomhead 
Lt. John Broomhead 
Lt. John Broomhead 
Lt. John Broomhead 
Canada Company 
Robert Kerr 

Robert Kerr 

Robert Kerr 

Canada Company 
Canada Company 
George Stephen Jones 
George Stephen Jones 
David Bastedo 
Francis McQueen 
Daniel Campbell 
Daniel Campbell? 


Canada Company 
Thaddeus Davis, Jr. 
Lt. Alex. Stewart 
Lt. Alex. Stewart 
Canada Company 
Canada Company 
Lt. J. Broomhead 
Lt. J. Broomhead 
Lt. J. Broomhead 
Lt. J. Broomhead 
James Schooley 
Mark Laidman 
Robert Kerr 


Part 
Settler & Date Block Lot of 


No. No. Lot Acres 


John McCable 32 .......1 5 All 
John Keefer ’46 _ 2. De LAL 
L.sSaimon & T.Smith 22.942 Alb 
John McMicking 732 ___...... 2 3 All 
John McKerlie Jr. 32 _...2 4 All 
Peter McKerlie °32 _........ 2. 2 All 
Isaac Wismer ’36 ________......- 3 <1 All 
James» Flood 37 284. 3 a2 ALL 
George Rymal ‘27 __....... 3 3 All 
Joi Flocksg2.8 estas cee 3.4 All 
John eSuider: Sri39 ness Je Oe ll 
M. Laing & C. Wright -..... 4 1 Nk 
H. Brown & F. Marshall . 4 2 N% 
A. Snider 
& Ann E. Morrow ...... 4 3 Nk 
John Young 43°... =-... 4 4 N% 
John Young 43°. 4.227 4 5 N& 
Ne oye PAGER S2) 2 ee Pies TB All 
George Smith “40 22. 25 96) All 
George Smith “40 . 2... 5 7. All 
CONCESSION SEVEN 
Samuel Gerrard 21 _....... 17 All 
John Brown “52-2. =. 18 All 
James? Willson “19 22.3 53 919 All 
James Willson *19 __...... 20 «All 
James, Spittal (AS ee 210 Ail 
Jas. & Geo. Fletcher ___.___ 22 All 
Robert Harvie 50 _......... 23 All 
Colin McDiarmid 755 ____.. 24 All 
Samuel Laidman ’38 _...... 25 All 
26 All 
27 «Ald 
28 «All 
John. Guyatt “38 —.........4. 29 EX 
Jonn.-Guyad G62 28 29 Wk 
OU St 
30) “CN. Pt 
Elijah. Beach 36.2...) 31 All 
Peter sPoland (O30. ss 32 oNEPt 
Peter alolanda GS 2) ee 32 Swt 
33 All 
CONCESSION EIGHT 
John, Ballard 42°02 20. 17 ‘All 
Thaddeus Davis __—........ 18 All 
James Willson 719 __... 19 All 
James Willson °19 ___....... 20 All 
Win. Lotinridge: 56.2.4... Ziv 2 NEee 
William Moffat ’44 21  S.Pt 
John Greenhill ’50 = 22S All 
John, Arthizs “61 2... 23 All 
jong hiials 13 o. ee 24 All 
John: Hall 45 ta0. (ots 25 All 
James Schooley ........... 26 Wh 
James Schooley __....._...... 26 EX 
John, Degrow 35... Or wAll 


—86— 


Date 


Registered 


1804 
1804 
1804 
1804 
1804 
1804 
1812 
1812 
1812 
1817 
1831 
1199 
ie oo 


LToo 
1799 
IES, 
1816 
1803 
1803 


1803 
1852 
1798 
SS: 
1798 
1798 
1798 
1798 
1822 
1802 
1802 
1802 
1837 
1834 
1831 
1801 
1801 
1822 
1838 


1835 
1813 
1793 
1793 
1835 
1837 
1798 
1798 
1798 
1798 
1861 
1861 
1802 


Crown Patentee 


Robert Kerr 
Robert Kerr 
William Bridges 
David Bastedo 
George S. Jones 
John Poore 


Crown Patentee 


Anne Powell 
Anne Powell 
Peter Medauch 
Peter Middaugh? 
Charles Depue 
Robert Blain 

Lt. John Turney 
Lt. John Turmey 
Lt. John Turney 
Canada Company 
Canada Company 
James Coffin 
James Coffin 
James Coffin 
Canada Company 
David Reynolds 
James Geddes 
James Geddes 
Jesse Page 

Jesse Page 


Crown Patentee 


James Coffin 
James Coffin 
James Coffin 
James Coffin 
James Mathieson 
Samuel Nash 
Joseph Page 
Jesse Page 


Part 
Settler &¢ Date Block Lot of 
No. No. Lot Acres 


John Colville “35°... 2 28 All 188 
Andrew Thompson *45 ___. 29 All 188 
William Bridges ’54 30 All 188 
Bbjah* Beach °36:4...-...5 661 -All 188 
32 All 188 
33 All 60 


CONCESSION NINE 


Part 
Settler & Date Block Lot of 
No. No. Lot Acres 


Daniel Wilcox *44 _....__.. 17 All 100 
Daniel Wilcox ’44 __..... 18 All 100 
George Daniels ’45 ___...... 19 All 200 
George Daniels ’45 ___..___.. 20 All 200 
George Hughson _.............0 21 All 120 
Rebert -Blain =..........._.... 22 All 130 
Peter Reid, “41 .22...4.22.. 23 W.Pt 80 
Peter Reid 41) 24735 ou-. 20 Pe 40 
Lhomas Reid. 47 2, 24 All 170 
William Thompson 743 ___.. Zoo ot 100 
William Thompson 43 _... 25 N.Pt 70 
Patrick Walsh ’47 ........ 26 All 181 
Patrick *Walsiy 4104 or) Ad LL 
Patek Walsh “47 22... 3 28 All 181 
William Robertson 29 All 188 
George Barron “46 _......... 30 All 188 
Jonathan Simpson 750 ___. 31 All 188 
Henry Horace __......... 32 W.Pt 94 
fnenry Horace. 22. 32 E.Pt 94 
Phineas Henry “47 3.) 33 All 188 


CONCESSION TEN 


Part 
Settler ¢ Date Block Lot of 
No. No. Lot Acres 


26 All 50 
Patrick Walsh 47. 22....20 Alle ero 
Patrick Walsh “47 ........ 28 All 50 
Patrick Walsh ’47 20 All 450 
Robert Hewitt ’60 __.........- 30° All’ 45 
George Lee, 51 __............. 31 All 54 
Phineas Henry *47 _____... 32 All 50 
Phineas Henry "47 _.......... 33 All 50 


Even 


Date 
Registered 


Nov. 25, 1802 
Nov. 25, 1802 
Mar. 22, 1854 
July 10, 1801 
July 9, 1831 
Dec. 20, 1839 


Date 
Registered 


Jan. 9, 1798 
Jan. . 9, 1798 
May 13, 1805 
May 13, 1805 
July 15, 1803 
Oct; “2, 1860 
Aug. 10, 1801 
May 15, 1804 
May 15, 1804 
Feb. 17, 1837 
Feb, 27, 1837 
Aug. 8, 1799 
Aug. 8, 1799 
Aug. 8, 1799 
Feb. 27, 1837 
Nov. 3, 1830 
Oct. 14, 1819 
Oct. 14, 1819 
Aug. 29, 1829 
Aug. 29, 1829 


Date 
Registered 


Aug. 8, 1799 
Aug. 8, 1799 
Aug. 8, 1799 
Aug. 8, 1799 
Nov. 17, 1859 
May 9, 1840 
Sept. 3, 1803 
Aug. 29, 1829 


The last message from the doomed Troop: 


“BENT@BY.COME ON. BIG VILLAGE. BE QUICK. i 
BRING PACKS, P.S. BRING PACK.—W. W. COOK€, 


A. Adamson Courtesy, Chamber of Commerce 


Richard Beasley at Head-of-the-Lake 


PAST PRESIDENTS 


DR. ASH AWINGEIE ED 22.2 1944-46 
Te 3WOOD EL US ao xa ee 1946-48 
GEORGE “GAIDEDNI 2a eg a ee 1948-50 
MISS aN. DWAR DS a 2 ee ee 1950-52 
Bows. (RUA LEO Nicaea. ee eee eee 1952-54 
Js, Mis SOWA NGA eae es ee 1954-56 
REY oD Me BAW Ys cee ee 1956-60 
As. i. pWOGOD | 555 ee ee ee 1960-62 
MARY 5 FARIS. opo1 os Becta Cage eno 1962-66 


MAY 25 2006 


APR 28 2006 
FEB 17 2005 


| 


OF RICHARD BEA ASL 


IN A 19th CENT" 
By JANE FLATT : 


MISS M. BURKHOLDER Hon 
MRS. W. M. CAMPBELL Hon. V. 
MR. T. R. WOODHOUSE Hon. V. 
MR. W. M. McCULLOCH... Pres. 
MR. GC. A. GARTER 2 2 dee ‘Pres. 
MISS L. M, SHAW 3 | a 2nd Vo Pres 
MISS:F. CRABTREEU = 7 = ia 

MRS... C. J. KOTToo 2 Ree Secretary 


